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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 
Folk-Tales of Bengal. 


By the Rev. LAL BEHARI DAY, Author of 
‘* Benga! Peasant Life,’’ etc. With 32 Illustrations 
in Colour by Warwick Gosik. Crown 4to. 15s. 
net. Also Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, 
printed on hand-made paper and bound in vellum. 
Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


White-Ear and Peter: the Story 


of a Fox and a Fox Terrier. 
By NEILS HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates 
by Ceci, ALDIN. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


THE MODERN READER’S CHAUCER. 


The Complete Poetical Works of 


Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Now first put in modern English Prose by JOHN 
S. P. TATLOCK and PERCY MACKAYE. With 
32 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
GosLe. Crown 4to. Decorated cloth. 15s. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Among my Books: Centenaries, 


Reviews, Memoirs. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
*,* A companion volume to: ‘Choice of Books." 


NEW NOVELS. 
Marriage. By H. G. WELLS. 6s. 


Mrs. Lancelot. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Charwoman's Daughter.” 
The Crock of Gold. By JAMES STEPHENS. 

5s. net. 
*,* A fantasy of the old Irish fairy-folk. . 
Interpretation in Song. By HARRY 
PLUNKET GREENE. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* This Work forms Vol. V. of ‘“‘ The Musician's Library.” 
4 - series issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer and 
, Ltd. 


The Thought in Music. An Enquiry 
into the Principles of Musical 
Rhythm, Phrasing and Ex- 
pression. 

By JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., Fellow and Pro- 
fessor of Musical Composition in the Royal Aca- 


demy of Music, London. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 








Narrative of the Visit to India of 
Their Majesties King George V. 
and Queen Mary, and of the 
Coronation Durbar held at Delhi, 
12th December, 1911. 

By the Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 32 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
*,*This work constitutes the official record of the Visit 
and Durbar. 


Daily Telegraph.—" Will rank as a standard authority for a 
great event in the history of the British Empire." 


RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 


South America: Observations and 


Impressions. 
By the RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, O.M., 
Author of ‘“‘ The American Commonwealth,”’ etc. 
With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.—*'A noteworthy book, the best yet written on the 
South America of to-day.” 


A Tramp’s Sketches. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ Undis- 
covered Russia.’’ With Frontispiece. Extra Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
A description in poetical prose of the author's tramp across 
Russia, and thence with the pilgrims to Jerusalem. 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
Life of William Earl of Shelburne, 
afterwards First Marquess of 
Lansdowne, with Extracts from 
his Papers and Correspondence. 


By LORD FITZMAURICE. With Portraits, Cari- 
catures, and Maps. Second and Revised Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of “ England under 
the Angevin Kings,”* etc. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Athenewm.—‘** A real addition to the scholarly literature 
of medizval English history, and deserves warm commendation 
and hearty welcome." 


FOR YOUNG READERS. 








Tota. 
By Mrs. HOBART-HAMPDEN, Author of ‘ The 
Cave of Hanuman.” With Illustrations by ALIcE 
B. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 5 
*,The exciting adventures of a .ittle English girl who i 
kidnapped by an Indian Rajah. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., will be glad to send their LIST OF NEW AND 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as issued, to readers interested in current literature. 
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OOKS.-— Catalogue of 1,600 valuable and 
interesting books post free.—R. Atkin- 
son, 97, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London. 





I’. YPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 


biton, S.W. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.- 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given. - 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 





WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its 
*‘IDEAL”’ er plan enables Policyholders to 
reap the benefit of their investment Durinc THEIR 
} Own Liretimg, and in the event of premature death 
to leave their legal representative in possession of a 
comfortable house, free from any mortgage charge 
or encumbrance. 
Goop Prospects FoR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 
Tue City Lire Assurance Company, Limite, 
6, Paut St., Finspury, Lonpon, E.C. 








M. GREGORY, Managing Directo, 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS.— 
Green’s_ Illustrated History English 
Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, rare, 1779, £6 6s.; Worsley’s History of 
the Isle of Wight, quarto, calf, 1781, rare, 
43 38-; Oscar Wilde’s Works, 12 vols., £3; 
Tiffen’s Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain 
Manufactories, scarce, 15s.; Church of 
England Pulpit, 28 vols, £2 a28.; 
Debrett’s Peerage, 1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, illustrated, Rackham 
Edit-de-Luxe, £2 2s.; Pearce Text Book As- 
trology, 2 vols., rare, £5 10s.; Dramas and 
Tragedies of Chivalric France, 13 vols., in- 
cluding Brantome’s Book of the Ladies, 
43 38-; Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, the rare 
first edition, new half morrocco gilt, 1848, 
£4 48.; The Works of Chas. and Mary Lamb, 
edited by Lucas, with Life, 9 vols., £3 10s; 
Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition 
1912, £2 2s.; Times Century Dictionary, 8 
vols., #2 levant (pub. “1 15s.), for 
46 10s.; Harmsworth’s History of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 
24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 
Philosophy of Religion, 3 vols., 15s.; 
People, 4 vols., 30s.; The Fine Art Scott’s 
as new, cost £4 4S., price £2 2s.; Hegel’s 
Hamerton’s Paris in Old and Present Times, 
Novels and Oak Stand, 28 vols., £2 10s. ; 
Sennett’s Garden Cities, 2 vols., 1os. 6d.; 
2 vols., 25s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 30s. ; 100,000 
rare Books, all kinds. List free—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOK SHOPS, 16 and 13, Jonn 
Bricut STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 











The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 





AN_APPE. R_ ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centena’ 
of the death of the poet Cowper, the house in whic 
he lived at Olney was presented to the town to 
form a Memorial and Museum. The Trustees have, 
with a number of gentlemen resident in the district, 
formed an Endowment Committee. of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper 
and Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom 
Contributions should be addressed. 
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EVERY FRIEND OF INDIA 
and 
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should subscribe to THE ONLY ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL, having the largest circulation. 


THE COLLEGIAN 


Conducted by Prof. N. N. Dey, M.A., B.Sc., of Calcutta, 


With the help of a strong Editorial Staff. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Single Copy 6d. or o*12 Dol. 
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Notes of the Week 


E should like the Post Office authorities to 
W explain why that which is permissible for 
the Nation newspaper has been forbidden 
im the case of THE ACADEMY. We have been pro- 
hibited from issuing a modest four-page supplement 
unless it is attached by wire or otherwise to the weekly 
issue. Last week the \a/ion issued a ponderous supple- 
ment of 20 pages, skewered together, and unattached to 
the weekly issue. The Post Office delivered the issue 
and supplement quite happily for one-halfpenny. Can 
the explanation be that the Nation is a Government 
organ, whilst we find much to criticise in the actions of 
one or other of the sections who are the Postmaster- 
General's clients ? 


We have condemned the domestic policy of the 
Government as an organised hypocrisy on the ground 
that, whilst making a show of benefiting labour, it has 
in reality involved a conspiracy against employment. 
All ill-considered imposts on enterprise and industry 
limit the range of employment and wages. The latest 
confirmation of our view comes from the docks, where 
work, since the blessing of insurance cards has been 
decreed, is increasingly difficult to obtain. Casual em- 
ployment, often provided from motives of kindness, is 
getting scarce, owing to a compulsory incident which is 
alien to the British temperament. True policy is to 
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foster trade and enterprise, and so provide employment 
and wages. The mawkish and maudlin policy of putting 
men in positions for which they are quite unfitted only 
leads to destitution and the workhouse. We saw a hold- 


| ing in Kent, the other day, which, in the hands of a 


considerable landowner, produced ninety to one hundred 
tons of strawberries yearly, which were not produced and 
sent to market without providing employment and wages. 
The land is now in the possession of a small holder. 
The strawberry plants are choked with weeds, no fruit 
was sent to market this year, no employment or wages 
were forthcoming. The owner of the neighbouring 
shooting ddes not complain. The rank growth of weeds 
makes excellent covert for partridges! 


It is with great regret and a sense of personal loss 
that we have to record the death during the past week 
of Professor Walter W. Skeat. For many years his 
name was familiar as a contributor to THE ACADEMY, 
and there was perhaps no greater authority on Chaucer, 
Early English text, and the literature of the Middle 
Ages ; his “ Etymological English Dictionary,” the most 
important of all his published works, ranks as one of 
the standard books of the period. There was a side 
of his nature, however, which hardly any papers have 
mentioned, quite unsuspected by the ordinary man, to 
whom such studies as formed his life-work might easily 
seem “dry” and profitable only to the specialist; un- 
known, too, we dare hazard, to many students of his 
books. We allude to the poetic feeling which was innate 
in him, and which found an outlet often in verses which 
appeared in the columns of THE ACADEMY; verses 
not startling, nor perhaps of extraordinary value from a 
critical standpoint, but enshrining some idea which more 
often than not was of a deeply religious tone; some- 
times, however, straying into the field of a delicate 
humour. Whether we agree or not with his champion- 
ship of a revised method of English orthography, we 
feel that his death is a loss, not only to literature, but to 
the nation. 


Nature is sometimes very unkind, and an instance of 
her callousness has just occurred. The instruments of 
the scientists have recorded an earthquake at a distance 
of 8,000 miles, on the Pacific coast—therefore presum- 
ably in Chili. By all the rules of the game we ought 
now to be harrowed by lurid reports of damage in that 
narrow and peculiarly named country; but no—Chili 
goes on with her business much as usual, simply tele- 
graphing, in reply to affectionate inquiries after her 
health, that “no shock has been felt”; or, as it were, 
“Earthquake not yet to hand—try elsewhere.” The 
annoyed seismologist naturally protests at this bare- 
faced discourtesy ; there is the tremor clearly announced 
on his delicate mechanism as having occurred in Chili ; 
how dare Chili not have an earthquake? As we said 














before, it is most inconsiderate of nature not to back 
up the scientists. But perhaps they have exposed her 
secrets too freely, and she is resentful. 
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Leaders Galore 


AST week we dealt in a serious vein with the 
onerous tasks to which Parliament is committed, 
and gave expression to an aspiration that the House 
of Commons would respond with dignity and responsi- 
bility to a situation eminently demanding the display 
of those qualities. Such is still our hope. 
During the past week nothing has occurred which 
tends to diminish confidence that debate in Parliament 
will be worthy of the occasion. 


The general political situation, however, has not dur- 
ing the recess strengthened the belief that great issues 
are viewed with the circumspection, or will be handled 
with the unity and singleness of purpose which can alone 
conduce to the lasting interests of the Commonwealth. 
Levity will not solve the problem of Ulster ; melodrama 
will not evolve measures for dealing with the problems 
of the land in the interests of the community. Both of 
these questions are fundamental questions, and no hap- 
hazard or empiric measures tending to striking tableaux 
will do anything to produce lasting consent or to pro- 
mote national advantage. 

The Government, it is true, cannot complain if the 
bonds of discipline in its heterogeneous phalanx are re- 
laxed almost to breaking point. The course of the 
Government has been throughout at once destructive 
of established authority and subservient to insurrection- 
ary methods. Sacrifices of declared policy have been 
shamelessly made in deference to the Whip’s calcula- 
tions of support in the Lobby; violence has been un- 
checked, and even condoned, where a compact body of 
Parliamentary supporters have demanded that course. 
Neither stability nor fortitude, neither principle nor 
self-respect, has set a hall-mark on material which has 
survived no threat and faced no risks. 

It is true the Master of Elibank, either because of a 
pawky sense of humour, or a deficiency in that estimable 
quality, produced a situation which has been and still is 
very embarrassing for a facing-both-ways administra- 
tion. He fought Labour at Hanley, and supported it at 
Mid-Lothian—in both cases with disastrous results to his 
erstwhile party. No doubt he meant well on both occa- 
sions, but he put the Trimmers in a terrible quandary. 
Every Minister who exhibits any backbone is anathema 
to present administration. Even Mr. Churchill, after 

a long course of nullity at the Home Office, was quickly 
shuffled to the Admiralty, when with the incalculable 
fluctuations of his distinguished family he ceased to pose 
for the photographer, and decreed the employment of 
the military arm to suppress flagrant and murderous 
violence by mobs, whom he had encouraged by a ae 
in impunity. 

Other less distinguished victims of spasmodic ad- 
ministrative cussedness—as it is viewed by the Cabinet 
—will occur to those who follow political events. Only 
Mr. Birrell is exempt, because he coerces those who by 
no conceivable possibility would give a vote for the ad- 
ministration of which he is the distinguished literary 
dilettante. 











It would be idle to recall occurrences which do nothing 
to enhance the estimation in which this country is held 
either amongst our kinsfolk in the Colonies, or amongst 
our friends and competitors abroad. It is a melancholy 
role to indicate that the rulers of a great nation are 
unequal to their functions, and a detriment to the tradi- 
tional estimation in which it has been held. If, how- 
ever, no protest is entered, if the mirror is never held 
up to nature, the process of deterioration becomes 
septic, and gangrene may invade the body politic. 


‘To turn to the lighter side of a picture which it is 
not desirable to colour too darkly, Mr. Asquith at once 
emerges as affording a major portion of the comic ele- 
ment. The Prime Minister enjoys an almost childish 
delight in proclaiming on every conceivable occasion 
that he is the leader of the party—the head of the 
Government. He remarks significantly that he ought to 
know—if anyone does—what is the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He is not dismayed at the attitude of Ulster, 
and the single tax will assuredly not be found embodied 
in a Government scheme of land legislation. Mr. 
Scott, otherwise the “ Manchester Guardian,” and Mr. 
Massingham, otherwise the “Nation,” etc., openly flout 
him on the question of Ulster; Mr. Outhwaite and Mr. 
Hemmerde are in no way dismayed by his declaration 
as to land legislation. We do not remember that either 
Mr. Disraeli or the late Lord Salisbury were constantly 
informing meetings of their followers that they in their 
turn were the leaders of their party. Certainly Mr. 
Gladstone never did so, because it was entirely alien to 
his habit of mind to picture anyone else but himself as 
occupying that position. It is true that Mr. Balfour was 
latterly fond of insisting on his position as leader of his 
party—he did so at Sheffield, he did so at Leeds, and 
emphatically at the Albert Hall. Mr. F. E. Smith 
smiled covertly, much as the Treasury bench now con- 
ceals a smile behind a yawn. 


Mr. Churchill made a bid for the leadership at Bel- 
fast, and “lived to fight another day.” At Dundee he 
made apparently a most determined attempt to upset 
his colleagues’ Irish policy and therefore the tenure of 
office of his party. As he and Mr. Lloyd George can 
never meet without being convulsed with laughter, like 
the conspirators in the “Ingoldsby Legends,” we are in 
hope that the electors of Dundee will join in the merri- 
ment after a month or so of reflection. 


Mr. Lloyd George is loyalty itself in the Post-Impres- 
sionist style. Mr. Outhwaite and Mr. Hemmerde will 
cry hosannahs so long as Mr. Asquith accepts their 
policy. Mr. Massingham and Mr. Scott, when they have 
educated Mr. Asquith, will proclaim him as the greatest 
party leader of modern times. 


The coalition may be largely futile, but at least it 
can boast of a considerable array of men who count 
themselves as “men of light and leading.” and who are 
quite willing to relieve their revered leader of the tram- 
mels of office if they weigh too heavily upon him. 


CEcIL COWPER. 
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Autumn Books 


ia every copy of every book published in the autumn 

season were sold—and paid for—the publisher 
would be the happiest, and probably one of the 
wealthiest, men in the country; and if every copy were 
read, marked, and inwardly digested, the ordinary work 
of the ordinary man would not be done at all. For- 
tunately, perhaps, a fair number of volumes at this 
period of the year fall into the category of presents ; 
we begin to think of Christmas, to speak of its approach 
in terms of weeks instead of months. The hardest 
days of the reviewer's life are upon him, and books of all 
descriptions fall in showers—not always refreshing— 
on editorial heads. 

The press of matter this autumn is greater than ever, 
and one point to note specially is the prevalence of the 
reprint. A complete edition of the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, in 24 volumes, comes from the Oxford University 
Press, each one with from 14 to 74 illustrations. 
Obviously it is of no use to say, with the sneer of the 
ultra-modern, that “Scott is old-fashioned and not read 
nowadays,” since these neat little books are not issued, 
presumably, without certain knowledge of a demand. 
They may be purchased separately, and we note that 
three forms are obtainable; the cheapest (an excellent 
and handy get-up) at 1s. 6d, others at half-a-crown 
and 3s. 6d. A splendid selection of many other works 
may be made from the list of the same firm; among 
them we may mention Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
“Four Stages of Greek Religion,’ Professor Skeat’s 
“Science of Etymology,” Sir Arthur Quiller Couch’s 
“Oxford Book of Victorian Verse,” and various treatises 
on theology, archeology, law, and philosophy. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, with forty new issues 
of “Everyman’s Library”—which now numbers 640 
volumes—invite more than ordinary attention. Pure 
literature is represented in this well-known series by 
Carlyle’s “Past and Present,” Lowell’s “Among my 
Books,” Thackeray's “English Humorists,” and 
another selection from De Quincey’s writings. Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy,” Mrs. Gaskell’s stories, Tolstoi’s 
“Anna Karenina,” and Kingsley’s “ Yeast” are among 
the fiction, and we are especially pleased to see a new 
revised issue of Roget’s “ Thesaurus”—one of those 
books of reference which, if not indispensable, are 
‘extremely useful to the author, since the best of us is 
at times at a loss for the exact word or the most ex- 
pressive metaphor. Theology and philosophy, biography 
and travel, are subjects not neglected, and under the 
heading of history comes Hallam’s “Constitutional 
History” in three volumes, with an introduction by 
Professor J. H. Morgan. Volume II. of Tennyson's 
Poems, Bjornson’s Plays, and “ Restoration Plays” from 
Dryden to Farquhar, with an introduction by Edmund 
Gosse, should attract many readers. A fresh departure 
is being made by Messrs. Dent in “Everyman,” a 
weekly paper devoted to literature and ethics, the first 
number of which will be ready on October 18, price 
one penny ; the list of writers should ensure its success. 

Several new medical and educational books are an- 
nounced by Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co., but of more 
interest to the general reader will be Dr. Wilfred Gren- 
fell’s “ Adventure of Life,” at 3s. 6d. net, and a “ Nature 
Book” by Frank St. Mars, entitled “On Nature's 
Trail,” dealing with the wild life of this country in an 
original way. Dr. L. M. Watt’s “Scottish Life and 
Poetry” is due this month; no other volume yet 
accessible ‘covers the same ground. Of special interest 
‘to younger readers is the new edition of R. M. Ballan- 
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tynes works at 2s. Od, illustrated, and some capital 
stories for boys and girls at 3s. 6d. or 4s. with gilt 
edges. 

Mr. Herbert Jenkins has made his bow as a publisher 
during the last week or two with a novel, “ Windyridge,” 
by Mr. W. Riley—written, it is said, merely to amuse 
a friend who was in trouble, without thought of print— 
and a volume called “ The Love-Seeker,” by Mrs. Maud 
Churton Braby, author of “Modern Marriage and How 
to Bear It.” Her latest essay is somewhat on the same 
lines, we understand, being a “ Guide to Marriage,” and 
a vade-mecum for all who fall in love. Probably nobody 
will take advice from a book as to procedure in 
a grande passion, but most lovers will be curious to see 
what Mrs. Braby has to say on the subject. “Cara- 
vanning and Camping Out,” by J. Harris Stone, with 
many diagrams and illustrations (15s. net), and a volume 
on Madame Récamier and her salon, “A Great 
Coquette” (12s. 6d. net), by Joseph Turquan, are two 
more notable books issued by Mr. Jenkins. 


In addition to a good list of illustrated fare for 
juveniles, and a strong instalment of fiction, Messrs. D. 
Appleton and Co. are producing much that is worthy 
of consideration on more serious lines.” “ The Founding 
of Modern Psychology,” by G. Stanley Hall, and 
“Sociology in its Psychological Aspects,” by C. A. 
Elwood, Ph.D., should appeal to students of human 
nature ; several commercial books, technical text-books, 
and a volume of folk-lore also appear from the same 
firm ; and the eighth and last section of Mr. J. B. Mac- 
master’s “ History of the People of the United States ” 
(10s. 6d. net per volume) completes an important work. 
The final five volumes of the “Swanston” edition of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s works will appear next month 
from the house of Chatto and Windus. Twenty volumes 
have already been published, and, as they are only 
obtainable in sets, those who wish to possess this valu- 
able addition to their library should not delay in decid- 
ing to order. This firm has in preparation a history of 
the Moslems in Spain, “Spanish Islam,” translated from 
Reinhart Dozy’s original by Francis G. Stokes; the 
price will be 21s. net; and “The Charm of London,” 
an anthology edited by A. H. Hyatt, to be ready on 
October 10, illustrated in colour by Yoshio Markino ; 
this will be issued at two prices, 5s. and 7s. 6d. Several 
new novels have appeared from the same house during 
the last month, among them “ Faustula,” by Mr. John 
Ayscough, “ A Daughter of the Morning,” by Mr. Hugh 
de Sélincourt, and “Three Women,” by Miss Netta 
Syrett. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. announce many new 
novels, among whose authors we notice the names of 
Maud Stepney Rawson and Arabella Kenealy, and a 
book by Mr. W. H. Koebel, whose work is familiar to 
readers of THE ACADEMY, entitled “In Jesuit Land.” 
Mr. Koebel in this fascinating study traces the story 
of the Jesuit Missions in South America from their 
early days down to the final expulsion of the 
Jesuits by Bucareli in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Many other volumes recently issued by this 
firm have been reviewed in these columns, and need 
not be included here. The S.P.C.K. publish this month 
“The Latest Light on Bible Lands,” by Mr. P. S. 
Handcock, of the British Museum, which collates the 
results of recent research, and several theological works 
of general interest. Messrs. George Allen and Co. 
have issued within the last week or two Mr. Keble 
Chatterton’s new book on “King’s Cutters and 
Smugglers ” (10s. 6d.); “ Brabazon and his Art,” by Mr. 
Lewis Hind, a beautiful volume with full-page illustra- 
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tions in colour finely reproduced; “A History of 
Psychology,” by Dr. G. S. Brett (12s. 6d. net); “ Colour 
in the Home,” by Edward Duveen, illustrated, 2 guineas 
net ; and other works of importance in different depart- 
ments. 

Some exceptional books arrive this autumn from 
Messrs. Methuen and Co. “The Armourer and his 
Craft,” by Charles Ffoulkes, at 2 guineas net, should 
prove a standard work on its theme; it is limited to 
an edition of 350 copies for Great Britain. A new 
volume of the “ Connoisseur’s Library ” comes from the 
pen of Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, entitled “ Fine Books: 
A Record of Books Valued for their Printing, Decora- 
tion, or Illustration.” Mr. Pollard is well known as an 
authority on this subject, and his work will be informa- 
tive to the collector of rarities. “A Book of Famous 
Wits,” by Walter Jerrold, records the development of 
wit and the decline of the pun in a chatty fashion, and 
among the reprints we notice the handy pocket edition 
of Charles Lamb’s essays and miscellaneous prose. 

Among art books, a new work on “Greuze and his 
Models ” is due from Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. The 
author, Mr. John Rivers—another ACADEMY contributor 
—has avoided the usual style of the technical mono- 
graph designed for the use of the student, and treats 
his theme from an altogether more human and popular 
point of view ; his book, issued at 10s. 6d. net, with 39 full- 
page plates, should command a wide circle of readers. 
We note that this month Messrs. Hutchinson publish 
the first fortnightly part of a series entitled “ The Cus- 
toms of the World,” to be complete within a year; many 
coloured plates and fine pictures will be included, and 
the price, 7d., is moderate. Two more colour-volumes 
will be “The Book of Psalms,” illustrations by Frank 
Pape, and Goethe’s “Faust,” illustrations by Willy 
Pogany (a new cheap edition), at 10s. 6d. and 6s. re- 
spectively. Two new anthologies are also announced ; 
“Parodies and Imitations Old and New,” edited by J. 
S. Adam and Bernard White, with a foreword by Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch, and an “Anthology of Baby- 
hood,” by Muriel D’Auvergne, both 3s. 6d. net. From 
the same firm comes a new novel by the indefatigable 
Mr. W. B. Maxwell, entitled “General Mallock’s 
Shadow,” and another story from the pen of Baroness 
Orczy, “ Meadowsweet.” 

The official record of the Durbar of December last 
is just ready, and Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
may be depended upon to produce it in excellent 
style; the Hon. John Fortescue sums up the account 
of their Majesties’ Indian tour by attempting to answer 
the question as to whether the results of the visit will 
be lasting and for the good of the Indian Empire. 
“South America,” by the Right Hon. James Bryce, is 
another notable book which we shall shortly review in 
these columns. “Further Reminiscences,’ by Mr. H. 
M. Hyndham, continue the interest of his previous 
volume from the year 1889; Messrs. Macmillan are also 
publishing the biography of G. F. Watts, by Mrs. Watts, 
in three volumes, and the “ Life of Francis Paget, D.D..,” 
by. Dr. Stephen Paget and the Rev. J. C. Crum. The 
Wessex Edition of the works of Thomas Hardy is, of 
course, now well on the way, and will be reinforced 
immediately by “The Well Beloved” and “A Group 
of Noble Dames”; next month will see “ Desperate 
Remedies ” and “ The Hand of Ethelberta” in circula- 
tion. Several fine books are nearing completion, and 
fuller particulars are promised for next month. To 
mention Messrs. Macmillan’s other contributions to the 
season would take up a whole column, but we may just 
allude to some valuable works on philosophy, natural 
history, and the classics. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s autumn list includes “Cam- 
paigns of a War Correspondent,” by the late Mr. Melton 
Prior (15s. net); these reminiscences cover a period of 
over thirty years, ranging from the Ashanti War down 
to the Russo-Japanese conflict, and the author’s own 
sketches will illustrate the book freely. A travel book 
with sad associations is the diary of Boyd Alexander 
on his last journey, with a memoir by his brother. 
“Memories of Victorian London,” by Mrs. L. B. Wal- 
ford, is rendered peculiarly interesting by its sketches 
of “Pam” and “ Dizzy,” although, of course, remi- 
niscences of many literary people of the Wilkie Collins 
period form the principal characteristic of the book. 
This week Mr. Arnold has issued Prof. O. Elton’s “ Sur- 
vey of English Literature, 1780-1830.” Musical readers 
will note that Mr. Arnold publishes the full libretto. of 
Lord Howard de Walden’s opera, “The Children of 
Don,” with a frontispiece by Mr. S. H. Sime. Scientific 
works and other travel volumes which we have no space 
to mention in detail complete a very scholarly catalogue. 

The most topical book from the firm of Hurst and 
Blackett is “The Mormons,” by Winifred Graham, a 
reasoned discussion of the question of Mormonism, 
emphasising the need for a drastic campaign, and 
tracing the history of the sect; this is priced at 6s. 
net. “Intimacies of Court and Society” (10s. 6d. net), 
by the widow of a diplomat, presents some pictures of 
an aspect of the life of various European Courts new 
to the public; and “Cities Seen in East and West,” by 
Mrs. W. Tibbits (16s. net), is a volume that, besides 
being a fascinating account of travels in both Occident 
and Orient, might be given as a handsome present. In 
colour books Messrs. A. and C. Black introduce this 
autumn some fine specimens of the work for which they 
have become noted: “Germany,” with pictures by E. T. 
and E. H. Compton, and “South America,” painted by 
A. S. Forrest and described by W. H. Koebel, are two 
beautiful volumes at 20s. each net; among others at 
7s. Od. are “ Moscow,” “ Ayrshire Idylls,” and “La Céte 
d’Emeraude.” Several old favourites in a new guise 
will be welcomed, such as “ A®sop’s Fables” and the 
Fairy Tales of Andersen, and in more educational vein 
we notice that Messrs. Black have in preparation a text- 
book for students on diseases of the nervous system, by 
Dr. E. Bramwell, M.B., F.R.C.P., and one by Dr. W. G. 
Sym, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., on diseases and injuries of the 
eye. 

— Lynwood and Co. announce three novels: 
“The Recipe for Rubber,” a Fijian romance by Ralph 
Stock; “ The Struggle for the Crown,” by E. Yolland ; 
and “A Madonna of the Poor,” by Clive Holland. 
Among Messrs. James Maclehose’s books we notice 
“Lawyers’ Merriments,” by David Murray, M.A, 
LL.D., at 7s. 6d. net; “Wild Life in the West High- 
lands,” by C. H. Alston, 6s. net; “ Medizval Glasgow,” 
by Rev J. Primrose, 7s. 6d. net, and several other 
interesting works. From Mr. John Murray is due 
another work of adventure, “In Northern Labrador,” 
by Mr. W. B. Cabot, and a study of “ Criminal Responsi- 
bility and Social Restraint,” by Dr. R. M. McConnell. 

Specialising on modern plays, Messrs. Duckworth and 
Co. have issued “ Morituri,” and “ Roses,” by Sudermann 
(seven plays in the two books), and two plays by Strind- 
berg are also added to their list. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
new play, “ The Eldest Son,” and several other volumes 
which need not be detailed will be published by the 
same enterprising firm. Many children’s books, some 
good novels and items in belles lettres, and a reissue of 
“The Story of my Heart” in a luxurious edition, 
illustrated from oil paintings by Edward Waite, are 
other notable features. 
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The forty-eight pages of Mr. John Lane’s autumn list 
contain many good things. “Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman's Life,” by Mrs. Alec Tweedie (16s. net) was 
published a fortnight ago, and should prove a romance 
more fascinating than most novels; Mrs. Tweedie has 
met men and women of note in every sphere, and her 
vivacious style of writing is well known. An interesting 
volume by Mr. Lewis Melville, “The Life and Letters 
of William Cobbett,” based mainly on unpublished cor- 
respondence, is priced at 32s. net, and, as the first ex- 
haustive biography of the politician “born at the 
plough-tail,” should become a standard work. The life 
of “Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte,” 
by Constance Hill, also contains much fresh material ; 
and in a different vein we may mention Weedon Gros- 
smith’s “ From Studio to Stage” (16s. net), and a novel, 
“The Bountiful Hour,” by Marion Fox. Many books 
in this long list have already been noticed. 

The excellence of the Riccardi Press issues is becom- 
ing proverbial, and a new volume for this autumn in 
“Number I. fount” is Kingsley’s “ Heroes,” with twelve 

lates in colour after. water-colour drawings by W. 

ussell Flint. This will appear at £2 12s. 6d., 3 guineas, 
and 15 guineas. Of the ten volumes of “ Vasari’s Lives 
of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects,” Vol. II is just issued; the third is promised for 
next month, and the fourth early next year. This 
edition, the translation for which is being made by 
Gaston de Vere, is likely to remain for many years the 
standard one of the great Italian critic. Many other 
treasures come from the Riccardi Press of Mr. Philip 
Lee Warner—too many to reproduce here in detail; 
we are glad to note, however, that in the spring a 
“Child’s Guide to the National Gallery,” by Gertrude 
K. Peers, is to be issued. 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. are fortunate in pub- 
lishing Mr. F. T. Jane’s new book, “ The British Battle 
Fleet,” which traces the growth of our Navy from its 
oe With its 25 illustrations in colour by Mr. 
W. L. Wylie, R.A, it is capital value at a guinea. Many 
good novels and books for boys and girls come from the 
same firm. 

Perhaps the most interesting volume from Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons this autumn is “Fleet Street in Seven 
Centuries,” by Walter G. Bell, with many illustrations 
by well-known artists, and a “Foreword” by Sir William 
Treloar. This volume, packed with information, is 
priced at 15s. net, and should be valuable, apart from 
Its fascinating theme, as a work of reference. In general 
literature this house is issuing some capital books; 
“Famous Speeches” (second series), edited by Herbert 
Paul, 7s. 6d. net; “The Inner Life of George Eliot,” 
by Charles Gardner, M.A., §s. net ; “ Wanderings on the 
Italian Riviera,” by Frederic Lees, 7s. 6d. net, are three 
of the most notable. The business and commercial 
books issued by Messrs. Pitman occupy a large portion 
of their catalogue, and we notice that there are several 
additions to their famous “ All-Red ” series. 

The “Letters of George Meredith,” collected and 
edited by his son, form, of course, the most important 
item in Messrs. Constable and Co.’s announcements. 
This is a book which no student of Meredith can afford 
to neglect ; its contents cover the whole period of his 
career. Four photogravure plates are included, and the 
price is fixed at 21s. net. In fiction and poetry Messrs. 
Constable have a strong page or two, and a book which 
ought to delight many readers is “ When I was a Child,” 
by Yoshio Markino, illustrated by the author. 

Mr. Andrew Melrose has secured a book in a new 
vein with “ Peeresses of the Stage,” by Gordon Meggy 
(tos. 6d. net), from which much entertainment may be 











anticipated. “Old Paris,” by Henry C. Shelley; “Ger- 
many and the German Emperor,” by G. H. Perris 
(12s. 6d. net each); “Following the Drum,” by Horace 
Wyndham; “Trails, Trappers, and Tenderfeet,” by 
Stanley Washburn (10s. net each); and, in a diffe- 
rent sphere, “ Applied Socialism,” by John Spargo (6s. 
net) are other notable volumes from Mr. Melrose. 

Readers of travel-books will be pleased with “ Soldier- 
ing and Sport in Uganda,” by Capt.E. Lardner, F.R.G:S. ; 
issued by the Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd., at ros. 
net. This is an illuminative record of service and ad- 
venture in the form of personal narrative, and is illus- 
trated with a great variety of original photographs. 
“Only a Pitman,” by Helen Hudson, at the low price 
of Is, is a descriptive story of the life of Northern 
colliers half a century ago, and with this we might 
bracket “Original Tales and Ballads in the Yorkshire 
Dialect,” by J. Malham-Dembleby, at 4s. 6d. net. Many 
books suitable for presents come from the same firm. 

Many fine volumes are in the press with Mr. W. 
Heinemann; among them Mr. Joseph Pennell’s “ Pic- 
tures of the Panama Canal” and a description by Caspar 
Whitney of a journey up the River Amazon, entitled 
“The Flowing Road,” take precedence as travel-books. 
Mr. Heinemann issues this month Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s 
illustrated book on “ The Childhood of Animals,” which 
should make an attractive Christmas present; Mr. 
Amaury Talbot’s work on Nigeria; a volume of nature- 
stories, “ Wild Life and the Camera,” by Mr. R. Dug- 
more, illustrated with many photographs, and a book 
by Mr. F. A. Talbot on “The Steamship Conquest of 
the World.” Mr. John Galsworthy’s new story, “ The 
Inn of Tranquillity,” was published by Mr. Heinemann 
on October 3, and is considered to be a companion 
volume to “ A Motley,” which appeared about two years 
ago. 








Some Early Arrivals 


NTIL September had passed, we had hoped that 
U each day would herald, at any rate, a short 
spell of the long-delayed summer; we refused to look 
at warm clothing, we walked bravely along the front 
at the seaside in the teeth of an east wind, we trudged 
miles through country lanes in the drizzling rain, and 
we gazed many times shiveringly at the Japanese screen 
in the grate when we would much sooner have warmed 
our chilled fingers at a glowing fire. So that it came 
as something of a shock when in the early part of last 
month we untied a parcel and found it to contain what 
are usually called “books suitable for presents.” If the 
publishers will insist upon being a little earlier each 
year, we suppose that the time will soon come when 
there will be no alternative than to take away a box 
of Christmas books to review during the summer 
holidays. 

Some welcome favourites appear in new editions of 
“ ZEsop’s Fables,” illustrated by Mr. Cliarles Folkard, 
and “Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” illustrated by A. 
Duncan Carse (A. and C. Black, 6s. each). The same 
firm also issue a volume of “Russian Wonder Tales” 
(6s.), collected by Dr. Post Wheeler and illustrated by 
Mr. Bilibin. Those who are familiar with the Russian 
people know what a large hold folk-lore has upon the 
inhabitants, many of whom are still very superstitious. 
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In a foreword Dr. Whecler gives a short history of the 
folk-tales distributed throughout the pages of Slavonic 
literature, and collected together by him for this book. 
We would recommend it as containing many stories pro- 
bably quite unfamiliar to English readers. “The Eng- 
lish Fairy Book,” by Ernest Rhys (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.), consists of a collection of dear old friends, including 
“ Jack the Giant-Killer,” “Tom Thumb,” and “ Jack and 
the Beanstalk ”—stories always welcomed by the little 
folk. “Magic Dominions,” by Arthur F. Wallis, with 
illustrations by Claud Shepperson, and “Oddle and 
Iddle,” by Lily Collier, illustrated by Joyce Crawshay 
Williams (Smith, Elder, and Co., 3s. 6d. each), are two 
smaller but equally pleasing volumes. 

“ Bill the Minder” (Constable and Co., 10s. 6d. net) 
is written and illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. The 
colours of some of the pictures are very beautiful, while 
the artist’s name is sufficient to warrant that they are 
not lacking in humour. 

The school story is never likely to lose its interest 
for the young person, and in “ Black Evans,” by R. S. 
Warren Bell (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.) we have a very 
cheap and good book. At the same price, and issued 
by the same firm, are “ The Sea Monarch,” by Percy F. 
Westerman, dealing with the fascinating subject of 
aeroplanes, and “ The Right Sort,” by Tom Peddie, a 
story for boys. “Queer Cousin Claude,” by Brenda 
Girvin (George Allen and Co, 3s. 6d.), and “Two 
Troubadours ” (Smith, Elder, and Co., 3s. 6d.), by Esmé 
Stuart, are two acceptable volumes of the gift-book 
series. 

Mr. Aflalo, in “ A Book of the Wilderness and Jungle” 
(S. W. Partridge and Co., 6s. net), has provided a want 
that must have made itself felt, but which has hitherto 
not been catered for. It is an interesting study of ad- 
ventures with wild animals, written not only with a view 
to entertain—although there is not a possible doubt that 
this is accomplished—but also to be of real use to the 
youth who contemplates emigrating in a few years’ time. 
The author gives accounts of the animals he is likely 
to encounter, and also the best method of attack. The 
book should be instructive, useful, and interesting to all 
English boys, whether at home or abroad. 

Always anxious to provide some instruction together 
with amusement, Messrs. A. and C. Black are issuing 
their “ Peeps” series. We have before us three of these 
books, dealing with Java, Newfoundland, and Ancient 
Egypt. This is an excellent series, and well produced 
at the price of 1s. 6d. each. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.’s “Wonder Book” is 
also to hand, and for the price of 3s. 6d. provides ample 
amusement for the younger children, as will also “ Mind 
Your Own Buzziness ” (Siegle, Hill, and Co., 2s. 6d. net). 
In addition to verses and illustrations, this latter volume 
supplies music to a short refrain. 

“The Book of the Kingdom ” (Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 3s. 6d. net) is the illustrated Scriptural story from 
the birth of Samuel to the death of David. There are 
many sets of verses, and the pictures and illustrations 
are clear and appropriate. 








REVIEWS 


Romances of the French Theatre 


Romances of the French Theatre. By FRANcIS GRIBBLE. 
Illustrated. (Chapman and Hall. 15s. net.) 


QO’ all the biographical writers who supply 
the circulating libraries with profusely illus- 
trated volumes descriptive of frail but beautiful 
ladies, Mr. Francis Gribble must be given first 
place. He writes with a practised hand. He 
knows precisely how much to quote and how 
much to leave unquoted from French memoirs. 
The public will continue to read his work just so long 
as he will supply it with racy stories seasoned with a 
little scandal. Many a critic has discerned in Mr. 
Gribble a writer of considerable distinction, and his 
careful research and love of picturesque detail, com- 
bined with a most pleasing style, have made us wish 
that for once in a way he would not rake up unsavoury 
affairs for the sake of tickling the palate of those readers 
who delight to pore over the weaknesses, and especially 
the amatory passions, of celebrated or notorious people. 
There is always the red rag of scandal in his books; 
always the /ittérateur playing down to a rather sordid 
and perverse taste. A biographical subject is not worth 
Mr. Gribble’s attention unless it contains plenty of 
the love element—a love that is fickle and has little or 
nothing in common with morality. Byron, Shelley, 
Rachel, Rousseau, and many others, have been ex- 
ploited with the same object in view. Mr. Gribble 
would gain a more worthy type of public if he were to 
send the sex question flying to a preface or an appendix. 
Some of us are getting heartily sick of old scandals 
strutting about in the guise of valuable biography. 
The opening chapters of the present volume deal with 
the French attitude towards the romance of the theatre, 
the rise of drama in France, and the foundation of the 
Comédie Frangaise, excellent chapters that reveal Mr. 
Gribble as an expert. Then follow intimate studies in 
the lives of celebrated French actresses. Mlle. Gautier 
is portrayed gripping hands with Maurice de Saxe “to 
see which of them could bend back the other’s wrist.” 
Mlle. Gautier became disgusted with stage life. She 
sought a confessor, and poured forth her wickedness to 
him for over three hours. The confessor was so im- 
pressed, or worn out, by the actress’s lengthy but sincere 
lament “that he postponed his exhortations until he 
had time to consider his judgment.” Mlle. Gautier de- 
cided to quit the stage and to enter the sisterhood of 
Sainte-Perpétue, where she wrote her Confessions. 
We are next given the thrilling and pathetic story of a 
very different type of woman, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
described by Carlyle as “a foolish French actress.” 
During the eventful life of Adrienne the Duchess de 
Bouillon attempted to poison her. Mr. Gribble is of 
the opinion that Mme. de Bouillon “must be acquitted 
of the crime, but not of the intention to procure it.” 
Adrienne died while playing in Voltaire’s “C&dipe,” 
and the author suggests that the cause of death was 
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possibly appendicitis. The Church had no mercy for That does not concern the public—you must go away. 


the actress who showed no sign ef repentance for the | 


scandals of her profession. Adrienne was given no 
Christian burial, and her earthly remains were not even 
buried in the unconsecrated corner of a cemetery. 


Her body, without even a coffin, was bundled into 
a carriage, driven to a piece of waste land near the 
Seine, and buried in a grave hastily dug there, and 
filled up with quicklime—an indignity without pre- 
cedent in the anna!s of the theatre. 


It is not Mr. Gribble’s way to permit his readers to 
weep profusely over a mournful scene, or allow them to 
ponder upon a possible moral. His most racy chapters 
are devoted to the amazing career of Mlle. George. At 
the outset this beautiful and alluring actress is_por- 
trayed as the zwgénue. She is presented as a paragon 
of the virtues: one who revelled in platonic friendships 
and was surprised by the adulation she received. She 
came in contact with Prince Sapieha—a veritable 
Prince Charming—who supplied her wardrobe and pre- 
sented her with costly jewels “merely as a tribute to an 
artist from a patron of the arts.” When Prince Charm- 
ing gave the actress a luxurious apartment, “rented at 
2,400 francs, with coach-house and stables,” Mlle. 
George carried on the following conversation with her 
aunt :— 


‘‘My dear aunt, how perfectly lovely! But there 
is no furniture; there are no horses.’’ 

‘‘Never mind, my child. I am commissioned to 
buy whatever is necessary.’”’ 

““By whom ?’’ 

**By Prince Sapieha.”’ 

‘Prince Sapieha! But I don’t particularly care for 
him. I can hardly accept he: 

‘‘He knows all about that, my dear, and it makes 
no difference to him; he only wants to see you 
lodged as you deserve to be.”’ 

“He wants nothing but that! Oh! auntie!” 





Mlle. George was blessed with many guardian angels. 
One of these good platonic souls heard her cough, and 
sent her a cough mixture—“the mixture was found to 
consist of several cases of choice liqueurs.” For curl 
papers he presented her with twenty bank-notes, “and 
all that he sought in return for this delicate gift of 
£400 was permission to kiss the artiste’s hand.” Alas! 
Mile. George was not destined to remain the ingénue 
for ever. We read of her /iaison with Napoleon, and 
her connection with Harel—lover, stage-manager, press- 
agent, and devout admirer of his pet pig. Dumas de- 
scribes Mlle. George robed in velvets or furs in winter, 
or in summer arrayed “in a clinging deshabille of lace 
or muslin.” “So, reclining,” he writes, “in a pose of 
careless, easy grace, she received her callers, sometimes 
with the dignity of a Roman matron, sometimes with 
the smile of a Greek courtesan.” In old age, however, 
the public neglected her. She cries: “They do not 
care to hear you—they have forgotten you. Is your 
heart broken? Is your pride humbled? No matter. 








Ah! the abominable trade!” What pathos there 
is in a description of her acting at the age of sixty :— 


The wrinkles, the white hairs, the monstrous cor- 
pulence, the croaking utterance, the tottering watk, 
the broken voice, the hiccoughs of the poor actress 
utterly amazed her audience. Their disgust was 
mingled with pity. They fled from the spectacle ; and 
the curtain was lowered in silence upon an empty 
hall. 


The volume concludes with a pathetic study of 
Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, whose poetry was in- 
spired, and even corrected, by her unfaithful lover, 
Latouche, and an interesting sketch of the Garrick of 
the French stage, Talma. 





China’s Revolution and After 


China’s Revolution, 1911-1912. A Historical and Politi- 
cal Record of the Civil War. By Epwin J. DINcLe. 
With Maps and Illustrations. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
15S. net.) 

MR. EDWIN J. DINGLE has written a popular history of 

the Chinese Revolution that broke out at Wuchang 

Hankow, and Hanyang in October, 1911. The volume 

is frankly journalistic in style, and makes no pretence to 

be literary. There are occasions, however, when we 
could have wished that the author had had an oppor- 
tunity of correcting the proofs, and that the demand for 
topical books was compatible with a reasenable amount 
of time spent in preparing them. Mr. Dingle’s book has 
appeared at a most opportune moment; but no matter 
how rapidly it may have been prepared and passed 
through the press, much has already transpired in China 
since it was written. After many years of stagnation 
in the Celestial Kingdom history has crowded a canvas 
with innumerable incidents, epoch-making events which 
the civilised world has watched with profound interest. 

Japan’s change from a hermit nation into that of a great 

world Power was less rapid and less marvellous than 

the sweeping away of China’s monarchy and the estab- 
lishment of a Republic within a few short months. 

Mr. Dingle is strongly in favour of the Republican 
party, and it is to the members of this party that he 
dedicates the present volume. Many will be prepared 
to admit that the Manchu rule was ignoble, despotic, 
and tyrannous—a rule that was strongly opposed to any 
form of advance. “It had long survived its day,” writes 
Mr. Dingle. “Its servants, like the servants of Solo- 
mon in the Koran, had propped up a corpse and sum- 
moned kings and princes to do it homage. They bowed 
before it, says the story, so long as it stood upright. 
But at last the worms gnawed away the staff on which 
it rested, it lay prone in the dust, and the world fell into 
confusion.” Few will deny that it was imperative to 
crush and cast out the effete Manchu dynasty. It was 
an ancient Chinese custom to examine the efficiency or 


otherwise of the reigning Emperor, and to depose him 
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in the event of the ruler proving unsatisfactory. To- 
day it is the Chinese people, and not a select number of 
officials, who have taken upon themselves not only to 
dethrone the child-Emperor, but to sweep aside the 
monarchy and to establish a republic. Whether China 
can win a place among the great world Powers on the 
dangerous basis of the recent Revolution, or whether, 
like Japan, she could attain and maintain her object 
more easily and more satisfactorily under a constitu- 
tional form of government, it is impossible to say. The 
Chinese crisis presents the most complex situation 
imaginable, pail at ed time of writing, bearing in mind 
the Ciincse Lo “r position is extremely critical. 

Mr. Dingle k cel how to make use of his valuable 
material. He has witnessed every phase of the Revolu- 
tion, and mingled with the leaders of both parties. He 
presents the horror of those awful months of civil war 
with extraordinary vividness. But he does something 
more than describe the origin of the Revolution, the 
battle of Kilometre Ten, the burning of Hankow, the 
state of affairs in Wuchang, and the fall of Hanyang. 
He sums up and analyses the whole situation with 
striking lucidity—no small accomplishment when we 
consider its complexity. In addition, we are given most 
excellent character studies of Li Yuan Hung, Yuan- 
Shih-K’ai, and Sun Yat-sen. Particularly interesting is 
his study of the astute Yuan-Shih-K’ai, who played so 
deep a game that it is impossible for Occidentals to 
follow all his subtle moves. 


Mr. Dingle writes: “The problems that loom across 
the threshold of the future of this newly-emancipated 
race, however, surpass in magnitude any that civilisa- 
tion has hitherto had to encounter. There are clear in- 
dications of progress, but they are not yet clear enough. 
China has to be re-made, and those engaged in the 
project may blunder because of the varied and widely- 
varying patterns they have in stock to choose from.” 
But Mr. Dingle writes optimistically concerning China’s 
future, and asserts that a day will come when the 
Chinese “ will be taken up as equals into social relations 
of the white races.” With China, however, unless we 
happen to be enthusiasts, we must adopt the hackneyed 
but safe policy of “wait and see.” Japan wants Man- 
churia, Russia is eager to obtain Mongolia, and the 
attempt to check the Chinese Loan is nothing less than 
an intrigue against the independence of China. 





The Humour of Sport 


The Brain Side of Games, 


H. C. Donovan. 


Sports, and Pastimes. 


By 
(Jarrold and Sons. ts. net.) 


THE correct position of sport in the life of the nation is 
a seasonable topic. While the rival camps—those who 
demand the athletic prowess of England and specialisa- 
tion, and those whose watchword is “Sport for sport’s 
sake”—fight over that prostrate figure of Britannia 
which returned from the Olympiad at Stockholm, Mr. 


Donovan has written a book which professes to explain 








the brain side of our games and sports so that their edu- 
cational and recreational characteristics may be properly 
appreciated. That such a work may prove interesting 
there can be no doubt, but the utility and necessity 
thereof is a point which is very debatable. We do not 
choose our games as we do our professions; nor shall 
we after reading Mr. Donovan’s book. We play cricket 
because we love it, because we realise the importance of 
partaking in healthy exercise, and because we have the 
necessary financial requirements—but not because 
“there is more brain-work entailed in its play than in 
any other recreative game-sport that is within our 
knowledge.” It seems to follow that the greatest ex- 
ponents of our English game must be possessed of ex- 
ceptionally brilliant brain power. Will the eugenist 
make a careful note of this? Perchance the professional 
cricketer of to-day will be scientifically developed into 
the Prime Minister of to-morrow! Or perchance a 
change of government could be decided by a cricket 
match between the “ins” and the “outs”! We should 
much like to see Mr. John Burns as a lob-bowler upon 
a sticky wicket—but this apotheosis is not for our time. 
Mr. Chesterton might be persuaded in this Utopia to 
renounce literature and become a wicket-keeper. 

The reader must not imagine that we are treating 
Mr. Donovan’s book in a flippant manner. We re- 
cently reviewed the same author’s phrenological treatise, 
“The Brain Book,” to which the present work is an 
obvious sequel. We regret the sequel except for its 
unconscious humour. Petty prejudices, technical errors, 
misuse of scientific terms, bad phrasing and unconven- 
tional grammar are all very serious handicaps. The 
reader shall judge from the article on “ Mounted Hockey 
or Polo” :— 


The game came to us from the East; probably 
frem Persia, the land of slavery ; and it is only those 
whose mind is imbued with the bygone notions of 
slavery who are able to appreciate its pleasures. 
When men come to truly appreciate all the enjoy- 
ments of perfect freedom, this game will no doubt 
return to the place from whence it came. Now that 
we have all forms of motor-cars, perhaps these polo 
players, these half-and-half sportsmen, will en- 
deavour to play this game from motor-cars with 
blindfolded chauffeurs. The player could then direct 
the course of the car by word of mouth to him who 
drives. No doubt there is a sport in polo, but it can 
be as well played from a bath-chair impelled by a 
blindfolded hired attendant as from a horse. 


Mr. Donovan ought to be commissioned to write another 
“Innocents Abroad.” To “prevent the caddie lending 
his intellect to his employer,” Mr. Donovan considers 
the golfer should adopt a new form of contest to be 
called a “Strict Brain Game.” 


In such a case, there should be no attendant 
caddie; the number of clubs, etc., to be limited by 
mutual agreement, and each player to transport his 
own implements, and the time limit for a lost ball 
to be fixed and strictly adhered to. 
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Design. By Ernest FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols., with 230 Plates in Colour and Monochrome. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 
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In that day this reviewer will renounce golf and take 
to hopscotch. And what would Mr. Donovan say about 
rowing? We leave the book to the curious reader, while 
we wonder how Juvenal would need to modify “ Mens 
sana in corpore sano.” 





Mrs. Alec Tweedie 


Thirteen Years of a Busy Woman’s Life. By Mrs. ALEC 
Tweepiez. Illustrated. (John Lane. 16s. net.) 
THIRTEEN is usually regarded by superstitious people 
as an unlucky number, but no one reading Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie’s thirteenth volume is likely to entertain such 
a notion. Those who are acquainted with this writer's 
previous work—her travel books, her history and 
romance of Hyde Park and “Behind the Footlights,” 
not to mention her countless articles for the Press—have 
learnt to expect from her able pen a well-told, humor- 
ous story and a forcible character-sketch of many a 
celebrity with the same economy of line that distin- 
guished the work of Phil May. In telling the story 
of her literary life, Mrs. Tweedie has certainly added to 
her laurels. It has all the racy, human charm of her 
earlier work. It is naive without being gushing, dis- 
creet where others are concerned without suggesting 
aloofness. Mrs. Tweedie has written a fascinating 
autobiography, a volume of permanent value because it 
reflects a very live and lovable personality, and we 
rejoice to hear that a second edition is already in the 

press. 

Before Mrs. Tweedie lost her husband she used to 
write “just for the fun of the thing.” When, however, 
the crisis came she realised that she must either live a 
stuffy, suburban life and give her children a stuffy, 
suburban education, or take up the pen in deadly 
earnest. Politely refusing very substantial aid, she de- 
cided on the more energetic course. She went through the 
journalistic mill with splendid fortitude and determina- 
tion in a way that would have gratified the author of 
“ Self-Help.” She travelled for the purpose of getting 
copy, and turned that copy into books that have de- 
servedly enjoyed a wide circulation. She became, after 
continual effort and not a little disappointment, an up- 
to-date journalist—a journalist who wrote on all manner 
of subjects with ever-growing ease and accomplishment. 
Mrs. Tweedie explains her method, but in the end it 
all amounts to sheer hard work. Introductions she does 
not believe in, and regards the knowing of editors per- 
sonally as rather a drawback than otherwise; nor is 
she one of those mistaken writers who frequently climb 
editorial stairs and bombard weary editors with nume- 


rous schemes; she is much too wise and tactful to in- 


dulge in that kind of thing, except at very long intervals. 
She climbed the literary ladder in the best possible way, 
viz., on the rungs of her own work. She has for thirteen 
years played the game off her own bat and scored 
heavily. Her days of concerted effort—those fighting 
days—as well as her hour of triumph are a source of 


inspiration to struggling writers and a joy to her many 





admirers. Hard work and the seizing of opportunity, 
combined with a vigorous personality, form the basis of 


her success, and this entertaining volume not only re-. 


veals an author in the making, but also a very charming 
and heroic woman in the making, too. 

Mrs. Tweedie describes Walter Besant as “quaint, 
old-fashioned, and prim.” She extols his good- 
ness of heart, his zest in helping literary aspirants. 
“Sir Walter Besant,” she writes, “was the very 
embodiment of this spirit of helpfulness, not only 
to me personally, but also to the literary’ world at 
large, and it was he who conceived the idea of bringing 
this same friendliness into a common centre by estab- 
lishing the Incorporated Society of Authors.” Mrs. 
Lynn Linton surely has no rival in extending a helping 
hand to inexperienced writers. When Mrs. Tweedie 
called upon her on one occasion the novelist was sur- 
rounded with manuscripts, and her visitor imagined that 
she, had sufficient material for two or three new books. 
“Not one page is my own,” observed Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
“Bundles of manuscripts like these have haunted my 
later life. I receive large packets from men and women 
I have never seen and know nothing whatever about.” 
Mrs. Lynn Linton dealt with all these effusions, with 
the exception of one scroll which was indecipherable. 
We may not care about this novelist’s use of “there- 
anent” and “enthusiates,” but she deserves all honour 
for the good service she rendered to others. 

Many amusing incidents are recorded in this volume. 
The story of Lord Li, who called upon a lady by mis- 
take, chatted to her, and took his departure without 
explaining the situation, portrays the courteous China- 
man in his inimitable réle of delicate humour and tact. 


In conclusion, we cannot refrain from quoting the fol- 
lowing :— 


Old Lady (beaming across table): ‘‘I do love your 
writing.”’ 

Grey-bearded Gentleman (bowing): ‘‘Thank you 
very much.”’ 

Old Lady: ‘‘One sees the whole scene so vividly 
before one.”’ 

The grey-bearded gentleman bowed again. 

Old Lady (bending a little nearer): ‘‘They live 
and move. The characters almost dance before one.”’ 

Grey-bearded Gentleman (evidently rather 
pleased): ‘‘It’s good of you to say so. So few 
people read my sort of stuff as a rule.”’ 

Old Lady: ‘‘They are works of inspiration! By 
the by, how does inspiration come to you?”’ 

Grey-bearded Gentleman: ‘‘Well, it’s rather diffi- 
cult to say. Anywhere, I think. An idea often 
flashes through my mind in a crowd, or even when 
someone is talking to me.”’ 

Old Lady (flapping her wings with delight, and 
evidently hoping ske was an inspiration): ‘‘Would 
you be so very kind as to sign my autograph book?” 

*‘With pleasure,’’ was the reply. And thereupon 
she produced a tiny almanac from her pocket and a 
stylographic pen, and with a beaming smile re- 
marked : 


** Under your name, please write ‘Man and Super- 
man >»? 
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DENTS’ NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW BOOK, 


‘*TWIXT LAND AND SEA.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FLORENCE CONVERSE’S 
New Novel, “THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT.” 
Author of the “ House of Prayer.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PERCEVAL GIBBON’S 
“THE ADVENTURE OF MISS GREGORY.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“TI never want to read a more finished , 
exciting set of adventures.""—Punch, 





. deliciously 





ASPECTS OF ALGERIA: Historical, Pictorial, 
Colonial. By ROY DEVEREUX. With Illustrations. 
Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Voi. II. By Professor 
VALERIE KLUCHEVSKY. Professor of History at 
Moscow University. Translated by C. J. HOGARTH. 
3 volumes. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net each volume. 

THE LAST LEGITIMATE KING OF FRANCE. 
By PHCEBE ALLEN. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. Large Crown 
8vo. 5s. net each volume. 
A series designed to trace the genesis and evolution of the various 
departments of English literature and English thought. 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND SCHOOLS OF 
PHILOSOPHY. By Professor JAMES SETH, M.A. 
ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC POETRY. By 
Professor W. MACNEILE DIXON, M.A. 


Please send for complete Prospectus. 


A FRENCH “EVERYMAN.” 
Tous les Chefs d’Qeuvre de la Litterature Francaise. 
The Publishers are issuing a series of French Masterpieces, 
covering a period of nine centuries, to be completed in 
100 volames. [Prospectus. ] 








New and Charming Pictorial Books 
for Boys and Girls. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF WARRIORS. By WILLIAM 
CANTON. With lIliustrations in Colour by HERBERT 
Core. Large Crown 8vo. §s. net Uniform with “A 
Child's Book of Saints." 

THE SONGS OF INNOCENCE and Other Poems. 
By WILLIAM BLAKE. With Coloured Illustrations and 
Decorations by CuarRLEs and May Rosinson. Small gto. 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. With many 
charming full-page Drawings in Colours depicting the 
various episodes described in the famous Lyric. By 
MARGARET W. TARRANT. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 

JOLLY CALLE AND OTHER SWEDISH FAIRY 
TALES. By HELENA NYBLOM. With Several 
Illustrations in Colour by Cuartes Fotxarp. Square 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. 

THE FAIRY OF OLD SPAIN. By Mrs. RODOLPH 
STAWELL. Illustrated with Pictures in Colour and in 
Line by Franx C. Pape. 3s. Gd. net. 

[Let us send you a Special Prospectus of these Children’s Books. | 


40 NEW VOLUMES 
Is. JUST ADDED = 2s. 
dt Everyman's Library 
COMPLETING 640 YOLUMES. 


“It is beyond belief that such books can be produced MAY WE SEND 
and sold for a shilling." —Morning Post. YOU A FULL LIST? 
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STREETS OF ASCALON 


BY 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


A full length novel of society life, telling of a woman's 
sacrifice for the man she loved. 


THE PRICE SHE PAID: The Story 
of a Woman's Struggle. By DAVID 
GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


In a powerful and dramatic story the author tells how the 
heroi ne * paid the _ price ea _&@ marriage for money. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHER. By 
THOMAS DIXON. Author of “ The Clansman.” 


A romance with a sex problem of the most complex nature, 
treated with power and restraint. 








THE DEPARTMENT STORE: A Novel 
of To-day. By MARGARETE BOHME. 
Author of ** The Diary of a Lost One.” 

The modern department store brought into fiction. A vast, 
throbbing, vital drama, and a wonderful picture of a great 
“ey inisation. 

THE MAKER OF OPPORTUNITIES. 
By GEORGE GIBBS. 

The story of a young man with great riches who spends his 
entire leisure in seeking adventures out of which he secures 
not only opportunities ! for himself, but for other people. 


FAITH BRANDON. By HENRIETTA 
CHANNING DANA. Author of “Espiritu 
Santo,” etc. 


The love story of an American girl, full of action and in- 
cident, with special interest through its charming pictures of 
life and manners in Russia of to-day. 


THE POSTMASTER. By JOSEPH C. 
LINCOLN. Author of ** The Women Haters.” 
A new story, with the author’s never-ceasing fountain of 


humour. The experiences of the shrewd old postmaster and 
his up o-date assistant are pure, unadulterated joy. 


THE SHERIFF OF BADGER. By 
GEORGE PATTULLO. 


Ihe strenuous adventures of a cowboy who is elected Sheriff 
on account of his indomitable courage. 

















THE FAVOUR OF KINGS. By MARY 
HASTINGS BRADLEY. 


Reveals the romance, mystery, and scandal which have 
shrouded the life of Anne Boleyn at the gay court of Henry 
the Eighth. 


THE NAMELESS THING. ByMELVILLE 
DAVISSON POST. 


A most ingeaiees detective story by a well-known author. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SECOND 
SHOT. By RUFUS GILMORE. 


The efforts of two smart reporters to unravel a mystery make 
a detective story of unusual fascination. 


APPLETONS, 25 Bedford St., London. 
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He turned to her with a puzzled look, and then this 
is what ensued : 

‘‘That is my favourite play.’’ 

“*Is it?”’ 

‘‘Don’t you love it the best?’’ 

**Never read it in my life.” 

‘“‘What! never read your own masterpiece !”’ 

‘“‘No, madam. I am afraid you have made a 
mistake.’”’ 

“‘What ! You do not mean to say that you are not 
Bernard Shaw?”’ 

*‘No. I’m Lewis Morris, the poet.’’ 


Poor Lewis Morris! It was a great pity that he had 


written his “ Epic of Hades” before meeting this terrible 
old lady! 





Why We do Things 


Instinct and Experience. By Proressor C. LLoyp 

Morcan. (Methuen and Co. 5s. net.) 
THE author of this fascinating piece of special pleading 
for his attitude towards the dual problems of mind and 
matter, with one science for both, would be the first to 
admit that, although the book is not precisely a sequel 
to any of his earlier works, its fullest enjoyment and 
understanding must be for such readers as are already 
familiar with the writings of Professor Bergson and 
others with whom he joins issue. Few recent workers 
in the metaphysical borderland of science have roused 
such animated opposition in their contemporaries .as 
the author of “Laughter,” “Matter and Memory,” 
“Time and Free Will,” and other works, in which he 
either deals with intensity of consciousness, or affirms 
and co-ordinates the reality of spirit and of matter on 
the basis of memory. Professor Bergson has a re- 
doubtable antagonist in the author of the present 
volume, and even those who lack first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the works from which ample extracts are 
given in the text should be able to enjoy a brilliant 
effort of clear logic that is controversial without being 
contentious. 

To the lay mind, in its honest endeavour to follow 
these leaders, there is continual difficulty from the vague 
use of such a word as “experience,” as signifying (like 
its German equivalent Erfahrung) either actual con- 
sciousness as a process taking place in time, or the 
phenomenon experienced. Our everyday conception of 
“impulse ” (Tried) as a motor tendency contrasting with 
deliberation is complicated by the fuller definition in- 
sisted on by Professor Morgan, who enunciates it as 
“a specific mode of experience which arises when bodily 
and mental processes are running their course.” These 
and other influences, either conjointly or in conflict, 
govern all our actions, and Professor Morgan elaborates 
—with masterly control of the available evidence—the 
part played by instinct and experience in the ultimate 
result. The importance of inherited impulse is illus- 


trated at the outset by an anecdote that has served his 
purpose before, tha of a nine-weeks-old moorhen, 
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reared in an incubator—and therefore isolated from 
parental education—diving, in correct moorhen fashion, 
at sight of a dog on the bank. We can give the author 
another example, which is perhaps new to him. A 
young African cheetah that had been hand-reared from 
its first week, and was therefore wholly unacquainted 
wit the conditions of the wilderness, was suddenly 
brought up to the bars of a paddock in a Paris mena- 
gerie in which were twu young wildebeestes that had 
been born in captivity in a European park. Yet 
what happened? From the moment when the beasts on 
either side of the railings became mutually conscious of 
what lay beyond, the little cheetah crouched instinc- 
tively for the spring—knowing that these were antelopes, 
which it was its business to kill—and the antelopes, 
though seeing such danger for the first time, showed 
evident dread of the intruder. Experience is signif- 
cant only so far as the meaning which it conveys. This 
is why the burnt child dreads the fire, or why the 
dog “begs” at sound of the word “biscuits.” Every 
living creature has, in fact, what the French adequately 
call, in one of those desirable words for which the 
English language lacks equivalent, its own naturel, 
made up of the aggregate of its inherited mental char- 
acters. Man—and woman—alone endeavours to suppress 
his natured to suit the circumstances of the occasion. 
Other creatures are just their natural selves. Why 
they are so, and how they come to be s0, is virtually the 
problem which Professor Morgan has set himself to 
solve in these pages. 





The British Army, 1809-1810 


Vol. VII, 1809-1810. 
With Maps. (Mac- 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
millan and Co. 21s. net.) 

THE seventh volume of this admirable history covers 

the period 1809-1810. In those years this country had 

armies in North America, the West Indies, the Penin- 
sula, Sicily, the East Indies, Mauritius, and Java, whilst 
in the former year took place the ill-fated expedition 
to the Scheldt. The strain upon the country’s military 
and financial resources was enormous, and the mortality 
upon most of the campaigns undertaken appalling. 

Those campaigns customarily resolved themselves into 

a grim and mortal combat against the forces, not of 

the enemy, but of hunger and disease. On the 

Walcheren Expedition one hundred of all ranks were 

killed in action. Those who perished of disease num- 

bered four thousand. The success of the British m 

feats of arms during these years was great and memor- 

able. A history such as this affords us the opportunity 
not only of seeing our empire-builders at work, but of 
realising the honour due to their glorious memory. If 
anyone would read of almost miraculous daring, let him 
learn the story of Colonel Rollo Gillespie at the lines 
of Cornelis. Who knows aught nowadays of Auch- 
muty? Yet the author is undoubtedly right in saying 
that, if Napoleon had conducted the campaign of Java 
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By SIR EDWARD T. COOK. 


With 28 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 20 in 
Black and White. Demy 4to. Cloth. 24s. net. 


BRABAZON AND HIS ART 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from the 
Artist's Pictures, Demy 4to, Cloth, gilt top. 24s. net. 


“ Mr. Hind has treated the life and art of Brabazon with 
discriminating pt wer tig ete 


THE ART OF JOZEF ISRAELS 


By J. E. PHYTHIAN. 


With 40 Reproductions of the Artist's Works, including 
8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Crown 4to. Cloth. 


15s. net. [Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE OF SIR HOWARD 
VINCENT 


By S. H. JEYES. Concluded by F. D. How. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 19 Illustrations. Demy 


8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 12s. 6d. net. [Nearly Ready. 
ANIMAL LIFE IN ITALIAN 
PAINTING 


By W. NORTON HOWE. 


With 2 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 4 in Black 
and White. Foolscap 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


KING’S CUTTERS AND SMUGGLERS 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 

An account of smuggling between 1700 and 1855, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. [Fust Out. 

- 4 capital study of a fascinating theme.”—Daily Tele- 
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THE SHEEP AND ITS COUSINS 


By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. With 62 Illustrations. 


10s. 6d. net. { Fust Out. 
THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF 
PRIMITIVE MAN 


By DR. ALBERT CHURCHWARD. 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
5s. net. 


HOURS OF GLADNESS 


EIGHT NATURE ESSAYS 


By M. MAETERLINCK. 

With a new essay on ‘Our City Gardens." Translated 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos. With 20 Full-page Plates in 
Colour; designed cover and title-page by Edward J. 
Detmold. Special edition on Arnold paper, Demy 4to, 
21s. net. [Next Week. 
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With a Portrait in Photogravure of H.M. King Louis 
Philippe. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


ENGLAND AND THE ORLEANS MONARCHY. 


By Major JOHN HALL, Author of ‘“‘ The Bourbon 
Restoration.” 

Datty TELEGRAPH.—The reader who follows his clear and 
masterly narrative to the end will be filled with admiration 
for the knowledge, judgment and sound historical scholarship 
which have gone to its preparation. 





4th and Greatly Enlarged Edition. Small Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY : 


Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambi- 
tions, and the Causes of her Success. 


By J. ELLIS BARKER. 

This edition is practically a new book, nine new chap- 
ters, comprising about 200 pages of text, having been added 
to it. 

A New Work by ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O. 
Large Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THY ROD AND THY STAFF. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Author 
of “ From a College Window,” “‘ The Silent Isle,” 


etc. 





With 15 Illustrations. Small Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net 


ARABIC-SPAIN * Sidelights on Her History and Art. 
By BERNHARD and ELLEN M. WHISHAW. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS. Vol. Il. 
By the Rev. FRANK PENNY, LL.M., late 
Chaplain in H.M. Indian Service (Madras Estab- 
lishment). 
Being the History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary 
Action of the East India Company in the Presidency of Madras 
from 1805-1835. 








Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Being 25 years in Manchester by One who has done it. 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT 
PARRY, Author of ‘“‘ The Scarlet Herring, and 
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Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. 
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By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of ‘“ The 
Pageant of My Day,” ‘“‘ Murphy: A Message to 
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Ready Oct. 23. With a Portrait. Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. 
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exactly as did Auchmuty, whole libraries would have 
been written in laudation of it. 


We have seldom found better delineation of character 
or sounder appreciation of causes than in these pages. 
Under the heading “ The Real Napoleon ” we recently 
had occasion to show in the pages of THE ACADEMY 
some of the causes which led to the downfall of that 
monarch. The history of the years 1809-10 displays 
the mherent weakness of the Napoleonic system with 
even greater clearness. Napoleon thought it possible 
to control the affairs of his armies in the Peninsula from 
Paris. The result, as might have been foreseen, was 
disaster to the French arms. But in addition the author 
exposes mercilessly yet irrefragably the viciousness of 
an administration which inevitably set the superior 
commands at variance with each other. The authority 
of the nominal commander-in-chief, Joseph, the Em- 
peror’s brother, was nullified by the constant orders 
issued over his head to the generals by the Emperor 
direct. Wellington lost no opportunity for profiting by 
this insane division of control. The miraculous success 
of the British at the Battle of Talavera was due to the 
fatuous attempts of Victor to achieve something brilliant 
before the main body arrived on the battlefield. Such 
folly was rendered possible only by that of his master. 
In the case of Crauford upon our own side there was 
no such excuse, and it needed all the tact and strength 
of purpose of Wellington to prevent that impetuous 
general from bringing disaster upon the heads of the 
British. We have referred to the delineation of 
character as one of the notable features of the history. 
That of Wellington is portrayed in a masterly manner, 
censure not being spared in cases where it is deserved. 
It took even Wellington some time to learn that 
“Spanish” and “worthless” were synonymous terms. 
But the lesson, once learnt, was never forgotten. 

Behind the shifting scenes of war we see glimpses 
ever and anon of the political background. The author 
is ruthless in his criticisms of Canning, but is equally 
determined in his appreciation of statesmen so often 
misunderstood and undervalued as Castlereagh and 
Perceval, and he deserves the thanks of politicians for 
upholding the Cabinet against the aspersions of 
Wellington. 

In a history of any campaign, however recent, there 
is invariably much difficulty in rendering a true account 
of the part played by the various components of an 
army. The views of officers of different arms as to the 
relative importance of those arms upon any particular 
occasion are not seldom divergent. The author of the 
“History of the British Army” will doubtless be 
accused of exaggerating or belittling exploits, but any 


such accusation, even if deserved, is met by the indis- 


putable impartiality with which the author pronounces 
judgment, and the minuteness with which he has 
analysed the information available as a basis for such 
judgment. 

The value of such a history as this is obviously great, 
rent at first sight. It is as affording a basis for what 
but the respect in which it is greatest may not be appa- 








Thucydides called the “supreme value of rational fore- 
sight ” that such a work chiefly deserves our attention. 
Behind all improvements of arms, ammunition, com- 
munication, and supply remain the same elemental 
problems to-day as then. By studying the mistakes of 
our great-grandfathers let us endeavour to secure the 
welfare of our great-grandchildren. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Plutus of Aristophanes. Translated into English 
verse, with an Introduction and Notes, by Sm 
WiuiaM Rann Kennepy, Lord Justice of Appeal. 
(John Murray. 5s. net.) 

HE Plutus exhibits Aristophanes at his best, and also 

not quite at his best. The play is full of quaint 

ideas, quaintly expressed. Satire and irony are very little 

veiled, and coarseness is not absent. The blessings 

flowing from the diffusion of wealth are effectively 

traced, and the case for poverty as distinguished from 

abject destitution is put cleverly and not unconvinc- 
ingly. 

Sir William Kennedy’s version deserves all praise. 
Anyone unacquainted with the Greek text—all the 
subtleties of which cannot be rendered in an English 
translation—will be entirely satisfied with the play as 
presented in a thoroughly readable and entertaining 
manner. Those to whom the original text is familiar 
will recognise in Sir William Kennedy’s version a 
scholarly and skilful rendering of a comedy which was 
written over 2,000 years ago. As is generally noticeable 
in Aristophanes’ plays, there is a remarkable modern 
application in many of the speeches, which might almost 
be termed every-day aphorisms. Thus is the space of 
thousands of years bridged over by literary remains. 
So poverty exclaims :— 


Look at the politicians; while my restraint they feel 
The people and the State in them may safely put 
their trust, 
But once enriched from public funds they show them- 
selves unjust, 
And plot against the masses and oppose the people’s 
will. 
O ye legislators at Westminster, look to it that ye do 
not earn similar condemnation! 


It is needless to say that Mr. Murray has produced 
the work with appropriate taste and discretion. 





Antiques and Curios in Our Homes. By Grace M. 
VaLLois. With 61 Illustrations. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s. net.) 


THIS is a tastefully got-up volume quite suitable for 
the drawing-room table. The illustrations, with adequate 
explanatory text, of rare old furniture, are very interest- 
ing. There are examples of Jacobean, Restoration, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and Sheraton 
chairs, the work-table of Marie Antoinette, and Mrs. 
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Fitzherbert’s workbox. There are also examples of 
the most famous pottery and porcelain, with glances at 
old pewter, and old Shefheld plate. We have tested 
the accuracy of the letterpress as to facts and dates, and 
find that it is carefully compiled and reliable. A volume 
of a little over 300 pages is, of course, not comprehen- 
sive, but it is entertaining, and to the amateur will prove 
more attractive than larger works. 





The Romance of Submarine Engineering. By T. W. 
Corsin. (Seeley, Service and Co. 5s.) 

IT might not occur to everybody that there was much 
romance connected with “submarine” engineering, but 
the sceptic need only read a few chapters of this fasci- 
nating book to discover that, from the days of the primi- 
tive diving-bell to those of the modern “ Nautilus” that 
can go through complicated evolutions partially or 
wholly submerged with its human crew, romance is in- 
separable from the subject. Mr. Corbin has done much 
to make engineering matters popular, and has the happy 
knack of writing about mechanical and apparently ab- 
struse appliances in a clear, simple, yet thoroughly ex- 
planatory manner—his description of the gyroscope and 
its principle, for example, in the present work is ad- 
mirable. The book is very comprehensive; the term 
“submarine engineering,” of course, includes a great 
deal more than at first sight appears; tunnelling under 
rivers, the laying of cables, the construction of floating 
docks, the action of the tides—all these things are 
dealt with. All boys interested in machinery should 
have this book; and we may add that if boys of a 
larger growth once start reading it most of them will 
continue until the last page is reached. 





Printing Papers: A Handbook for the Use of Publishers 

and Printers. (Spalding and Hodge, Ltd.) 
To those whose only knowledge of paper comes from 
their daily news-sheet or the “cream-laid note” which 
they may use for correspondence this collection of 
sample qualities from Messrs. Spalding and Hodge 
would be something of a revelation. It contains, in a 
handy volume form for reference, specimens of all 
varieties of paper, from the familiar cartridge to the 
most exquisite hand-made, plain and coloured, rough or 
smooth. A very useful adjunct is the series of tables of 
equivalent weights, information as to the size of books 
and quantity of paper required to produce 1,000 copies, 
and other details. 





Nelson’s Encyclopedic Library.—A Dictionary of Quota- 
tions. By Cotonet Puivip Hucu Darsiac. A Dic- 
tionary of Dates. Vol. I]. England and Wales— 
Nystad. (T. Nelson and Sons. 1s. net each vol.) 

WE have received the above two recent additions to 

the Messrs. Nelsons’ popular and useful “ Encyclopedic 

Library.” Colonel Dalbiac’s book is quite an old friend 

with most of us, and the present cheap and handy reprint 
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IN BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A., Officier d’Académie, Author 
of ** Viscount Dundee,” ** Kirkcaldy of Grange,"" &c. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
Students of Scottish history will find in this book a storehouse 
of newinformation. Mr. Barbé has gathered into an interesting 
volume the results of much research along unfrequented ways. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN THEATRE 
By ERNEST P. HORRWITZ, Sometime Lecturer in San- 
skrit at Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, art binding, 
cloth back, 2s. 6d, net. 


ELFIN SONG. 
Written and illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. 
12 Plates in full Colour and 12 Black and White Illustrations 
with numerous decorative headings and tailpieces. Small 
quarto, gilt top, 6s. net. 


LETTERS OF GREAT WRITERS 

FROM THE TiME OF SPENSER TO THE TIME OF 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by The Rev. HEDLEY V. 
TAYLOR, B.A., Lecturerin English Literature to the Hugue- 
not College, Wellington. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM DICKENS 
Selected by ADELAIDE RAWNSLEY FOSSARD, Com- 
piler of the ‘* Thackeray Pocket-Book.’’ Pott 8vo, cloth, 
ts, 6d. net; and leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO SPEAK AND READ 
By J. BRUCE ALSTON, Recognised Teacher of Public 
Reading and Speaking to the University of Glasgow, Lecturer 
on Elocution in St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, &c. Crown 
8vo, art binding, cloth back, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RISE OF DEMOCGRAGY 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, 
University of Cambridge. New Epition. Crown 8vo, art 
binding, cloth back, 2s. net. 


EXERCISES IN GAS ANALYSIS 
Translated from the German of Dr. HartwiG FRANZEN, 
Professor in the University of Heidelberg, by THOMAS 
CALLAN, M Sc., Ph.D., F.C.S. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
A systematic introduction to the methods used in gas analysis, 
with discussion of the theoretical questions involved. 


PLANT DISEASES 
Translated from the German of Dr. Werner F. Bruck, of the 
University of Giessen, and edited by J. R. AANSWORTH 
DAVIS, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), Principal of the Royal 
Agriculture College, Cirencester. Fcap. 8vo. [Shortly. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD: ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
ITS PRACTICE. By F.W.WESTAWAY. Super crown 8vo,6s. 
This résumé of philosophic principles and review of the develop- 
ment of Scientific Method should be found invaluable by all « ho 
are interested in the methodical procedure of scientific investiga- 
tion. 


ELECTRICITY AND ITS PRACTICAL APPLICA- 
TIONS. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.E.E. Professor of Electrical Engineering, Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow. Demy 8vo, tos, 6d. net. 

A new work for engineers and science students. 

SOUTH AFRICAN GEOLOGY 
By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., Professor of 
Geology at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
South Africa. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*“‘ Professor Schwarz has acquitted himself in an admirable and 
satisfactory manner. Asa rich mine of South African geological 
data, the volume is confidently recommended to those who are 
attracted by studies of the phenomena of the earth’s crust.""— 
South African Mining Fournal. 


SAFETY IN GOAL MINES. A Treatise in Funda- 
r+ ong for Firemen, Colliery Managers, and 
others. 

By DANIEL BURNS, M _Inst.M.E.. Professor of Mining and 
Geology in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Immediately. 


N.B.—Messrs, Blackie & Son will be pleased to forward 
gratis and post free a copy of their recent 
Catalogue on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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is of the latest edition of the more expensive work, with 
the Author Index omitted. On the other hand, the 
additions which were hitherto embodied in a supplement 
are now incorporated in the text, and while the various 
quotations are arranged alphabetically, according to the 
word with which each quotation usually begins, there is 
also a Subject Index of nearly two hundred pages which 
should greatly facilitate reference. Although the little 
volume contains over five hundred pages, it can easily 
be carried in the pocket. The second instalment of the 
“Dictionary of Dates” is quite equal to the first, which 
we noticed some time back. The third and final volume 
is announced for publication this month. The series, 
besides being handy in form, is clearly printed on good 
paper and strongly and neatly bound in cloth boards, 
and is certainly most cheap at the price charged. 


Fiction 


Mrs. Lancelot. By Maurice Hewietr. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.) 


M* MAURICE HEWLETT is developing 

a new style. The medieval romanticism 
of the “Forest Lovers” is being displaced by 
an ironic comedy. The spirit of Meredith succeeds 
to the spirit of Malory. There can be little 
doubt that, at the moment, Meredith is Mr. 
Hewlett’s master. The change began with “The 
Stooping Lady,” a book which no other living author 
could have written, but a book which showed unmis- 
takable Meredithian influences. Those influences have 
since then gathered a considerable impetus. They have 
culminated in “ Mrs. Lancelot,” which is the most Mere- 
dithian book that has appeared since Meredith died. 

For ourselves, we are not entirely prepared to wel- 
come the change. Meredith’s treatment of sexual 
relationships was broad and wholesome, but Mr. 
Hewlett introduces the passionate eroticism of his earlier 
novels into his studies of comparatively modern life. 
One gathers, as a result, an impression of unpleasing 
incongruity. ‘The exceedingly frank love-making of the 
forest lovers is in keeping with the half-Pagan, half- 
medizval character of the story. To adopt a convenient 
colloquialism it is “in the picture.” But to condone the 
adulteries of a modern lady of society it is necessary 
that the reader should be not only an admirer of Mr. 
Hewlett—that, it may be hoped, we all are—but a 
devotee of “advanced thought.” Mr. Hewlett, in short; 
expects too much from us. 

He deals, too, a daring blow at our hero worship. 
For one of the principal characters in this novel is the 
Duke of WeHington—thinly disguised as the Duke of 
Devizes. And the Iron Duke, with his victories behind 
him, and with nothing more serious to occupy his mind 
than the frivolities of politics, figures as a rather senile 
old lover. He has a way with women, this Duke of 
Devizes, and we see him laying a sedulous and only 
partially successful siege to his secretary's wife. It 
seems probable that the fair enemy might have finally 











capitulated—despite her protestations—but for the 
timely arrival of a certain poet. The husband, poor 
fellow, is more to be pitied than blamed. He loves his 
wife well enough in his way, but he has a soul of starch. 
Mrs. Lancelot, on the other hand, with all the desire in 
the world to remain a dutiful wife, is tinder to the fire 
of passion. Of course, the inevitable happens. The poet 
has his way, and the book closes with a picture of love 
in a cottage somewhere in Italy. Like Lord Ormont in 
Meredith’s novel, the disgruntled husband accepts the 
situation, and listens patiently to a long lecture from his 
supplanter. The situation is romantically conceived, 
but, somehow, it fails to carry conviction. 

The minor characters are sketched with that unerring 
fidelity to truth which is not the least of Mr. Hewlett’s 
accomplishments as a novel writer. In the background 
of the narrative flits the figure of Tom Moore—a lovable 
little fellow whose personality we cherish while we are 
content to forget his poetry. The book is one that no 
admirer of Mr. Hewlett can afford to leave unread. It 
marks an interesting stage in the development of its 
author’s genius. But we prefer the Hewlett of “The 
Forest Lovers” and the “ Fool Errant,” and we find such 
a character as Captain Brazenhead—that Titan in an 
age of giants—more to our liking than the amorous 
poets and statesmen of “ Mrs Lancelot.” 





The Price She Paid. By Davin GraHaM Puitups. (D. 
Appleton and Co. 6s.) 
IN the gradual unfolding of the character of Mildred 
Gower, Mr. Graham Phillips has achieved a very fine 
piece of work. We see her first for a very short time 
as the pampered daughter of a presumably rich Ameri- 
can lawyer, whose sudden death leaves his wife and 
daughter with next to nothing to live on, compared with 
the princely income they had hitherto enjoyed. On 
her mother’s second marriage to an unmannerly fortune- 
hunter, the girl’s life is made so unbearable that she 
accepts the palaces and hand of a disgustingly vulgar 
but extremely rich miner and stockbroker. After a few 
weeks of tyranny she leaves his house, thinking that, as 
she has a passable voice, she may earn her living on the 
stage. She has not the slightest idea of money or 
economy, and difficulties immediately beset her path. 
Always with good intentions, she finds her luxurious up- 
bringing again and again too much for her. She slips 
so naturally into the sphere of life to. which she has 
been accustomed, and finds it impossible to make the 
great effort and escape once and for ever from the 
feeling that she must depend upon someone ; hence the 
career of a great singer is not possible until she has 
burst her bonds and learned to stand alone. It is all 
the more difficult as she unconsciously inspires friend- 
ship and love wherever she goes, and she does not yet 
understand that people help her more on account of her 
personality than her talent. It is proved that her hus- 
band committed bigamy when he made her his wife, so 
that she is free to marry whom she chooses. Love, 
however, does not appeal to her in all its force; she 
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turns to men as friends, and is startled when they | 


require more than friendship from her. She stumbles | 


on, sometimes brave and hopeful, at others depressed 


and weary, until the many vicissitudes she has endured, 
added to the almost brutal truth from a man who cared 
for her, as to what she must endure to make her a 
success, force her rigidly to observe all restraint and 
self-denial necessary for her task. In what manner she 
succeeds must be left to the reader to find out. There 
is not a phrase or paragraph in the book that is super- 
fluous, and, although there are other characters equally 
well drawn, Mildred stands out so prominently from 
them all that it is on her that the greatest interest 
centres. 





A Star of the East: A Romance of Delhi. 


By CuaRLEs 
E. Pearce. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. PEARCE has evidently taken pains to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the India of the closing 
years of John Company and the Mutiny. In two of his 
previous novels—*“ Love Besieged” and “ Red Revenge” 
—he depicts with a master hand many of the leading 
events of the latter sanguinary period relieved 
with a thread of love and romance which helps to 
mitigate the horrors described. The present story opens 
in the spring of 1851, in a Rajah’s palace in the neigh- 
bourhood of Simla, and closes with the outbreak of 
the Mutiny and the massacre at Delhi in 1857. Mr. 
Pearce’s Star of the East is Nara, an Eurasian nautch- 
girl whose father was an English officer killed at Mood- 
kee and her mother a native woman descended from 
the famous Shah Jahan. The mother had drowned her- 
_ self on hearing of her lover’s death, and the orphan 
Nara falls into the hands of mercenary relatives and 
others who desire to devote her to the usual life of 
shame of the Indian dancing-girl of those days and 
reap a rich reward from her great beauty. 

Horsford, the hero of the story, whose life had been 
saved by Nara’s father, recognises the child at the 
Rajah’s, and determines to rescue her from the clutches 
of the harpies who are seeking to exploit her innocence 
and virtue. How he succeeds, after many hair-raising 
adventures, is told in the author’s usual dashing style ; 
but the tale by no means ends here, for the scene is then 
transferred to England, only to be brought back 
to Calcutta and Delhi, some five or six years later, 
for the climax. The latter comes somewhat as a 
shock ; but on reflection it will be seen that it is the 
only possible artistic ending to a powerfully dramatic 


Mr. Pearce shows himself equally at home in describ- 
ing the Anglo-Indian life of those far-off days—as a 
character portrait, Clara Meldrum, the dissatisfied wife, 
would be hard to beat—and life in London in the mid- 
Victorian era. He has, however, allowed one or two 
errors to creep into his narrative. On page 56 he de- 
scribes Zeenut Mehal as the mother of Jewan Bukht, 
while on page 192 he makes him her grandson. The 
old King of Delhi is called indifferently Bahadur Shah 
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and Bahadah Shah, and one would gather from the 
early part of the book that he was then dead, and his 
eldest son, Mirza Moghul, reigning in his stead, whereas 
he crops up again at the close of the story. Yet these 
are only slight blemishes in an absorbingly interesting 
novel. 





Shorter Notices 


Apart from a number of c/ichés which mar the con- 
struction, “Grit Lawless ” (John Lane, 6s.) is an excel- 
lent story. The actual plot concerns the recovery of 
certain letters, by the aid of which the villain makes a 
blackmailing livelihood. There is a murder; there 1s 
a case of personation so well carried out that, when 
the facts of the case are revealed, we feel rather limp 
and breathless. Had Miss Mills-Young been less con- 
versant with the art of story-telling, these things would 
have appeared rather melodramatic and improbable; as 
it is, they are worked into the texture in such a manner 
as to render them equally convincing with the rest. We 
appreciate the way in which restraint is exercised ; 
nothing obtrudes unnecessarily ; all is told quietly and 
simply, and therefore forcibly, and we believe in these 
people as much as if they had really lived Notwith- 
standing the clichés referred to above, “Grit Lawless” 
is a powerful and exceptionally fine novel. 
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The story of the “Inheritance ” (John Ouseley, 6s.), 
in spite of certain small defects of style, is praise- 
worthily terse, forceful, and dramatic; but the book 
embodies a big social problem as well The cruelty of 
the cotton mill is brought home to us by Mr. Stuart 
Martin: the vile “half-time” system, which stunts 
young workers physically and debases them morally, 
is shown up, and the crass stupidity of the workers 
themselves, in demanding the continuance of this system 
that youngsters may become wage-earners when they 
ought to be fitting themselves for maturity, is exposed. 
It is pointed out that the unions, designed in the first 
instance to protect the worker, strain at the gnat of 
non-union labour and swallow the camel of a degenerate 
race arising through the forcing of “half-timers” and 
pregnant women to work in the mills—the workers are 
their own enemies in that they not only permit but up- 
hold these evils. In spite of the force with which these 
terrible truths are told, the power of the story as a story 
is not interfered with; seldom is it that the social 
problem can be introduced in a novel without extracting 
from its value as a romance, but here is one of the 
exceptions that prove the rule. 


The characters in “The Great Postponement” (John 
Ouseley, 6s.) stand shadowy and far-off, not through 
lack of descriptive matter, but perhaps because Mr. J. 
G. Sieveking, engrossed with the working out of a 
problem or the portrayal of an emotion, has overlooked 
the fact that his characters, as workers in his problem 
or vehicles for his emotion, ought to stand first in his 
own mind. The plot, though complex, is admirably true 
to life. We fear, at one point, that the author is inclined 
to sacrifice truth for the sake of a happy ending, but 
the fear proves groundless, and the story moves on as 
inevitably and relentlessly as life. And, curiously 
enough, we are interested in the plot, understand that 
the author had a word to say that is worth hearing. 
Yet we do not get close enough to any one character 
to feel its reality—they are shadows all, vehicles for the 
expression of the author’s thoughts rather than live 
people who express themselves. It is a perplexing and 
rather irritating, albeit an interesting, book. 


“Pension Kraus” (Herbert and Daniel, 6s.) is in 
Eisenbach, and there Judith, widow, went to stay for 
an indefinite period, as much for the purpose of getting 
away from her “in-laws” as for any other reason. 
There, however, she acted the part of a fairy god- 
mother to a certain extent, and finally, somewhat against 
her will, fell in love with a fat German doctor, strongly 
reminiscent of Miss Alcott’s Professor Bhaer. Miss 
Agnes Blundell has given us sufficient small adventures 
to make the story of average length, but books of this 
type are fairly common, not to say monotonous, and, 
except, for certain flashes of humour, which evoke about 
one smile per chapter, there is little in this to mark it 
out as apart from the general run of such stories. We 
are rather interested in Judith, and, though to a less 
degree, in her German doctor. We are not at all in- 


terested in the side-lights on German life, for they have 
a shght flavour of guide-book about them. 








It is a | 





pretty little story, concerning the surface aspect of 
rather commonplace lives. 

There are certain lines of limitation in dealing with 
sexual matters which ought not to be passed save 
by masters of fiction—not necessarily acknowledged 
masters, but writers who at least can rise above sen- 
sational writing, pure and simple. When, in a book 
such as “ The Virgin Royal” (Frank Palmer, 6s.), one 
comes across the phrase, “the oldest profession in the 
world,” and finds that profession described at some 
length, one knows that the limitations alluded to above 
have been overstepped. Unless a book accomplishes 
some definite purpose, or teaches some big moral lesson, 
it is worse than useless—it is harmful. “The Virgin 
Royal” is not one to recommend; it fails to grip, it 
has no particular literary style, and in attempting to 
deal with a very delicate problem Mrs. Donald Shaw 
has achieved a failure. 

“Treasure of Thule,” by B. D. Steward (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 6s.) is a breezy story concerning a cruise 
undertaken by one Edward Nichol, a schoolmaster, in 
company with an old boy of his school and one other. 
Indeed, at times, the breeziness becomes rather weari- 
some, and strikes the reader as being a trifle overdone. 
Robin, the old boy from Maltby, has a way of using 
slang and adapting quotations to fit various circum- 
stances which grow a little stale now and again. 
On the whole, however, it is a fresh, interesting story, 
with a carefully subordinated love interest. The charac- 
ters are pleasing superficially, and we are not permitted 
to see very far beneath the surface. He who looks for 
psychological subtleties or the suggestion of a problem 
in “ Treasure of Thule” will find himself disappointed. 
The book is rather a pleasant means of relaxation; a 
cheery companion for an hour or two, clean and whole- 
some enough for readers of all classes—schoolboys 
especially—and, this with no disrespect to its author, 
an excellent antidote for brain-fag. 





The Theatre 


“The Turning-Point” at the St. 
James's Theatre 


T must be admitted that, if Mr. Peter le Marchant 
has translated “La Flambée” accurately, and has 
come closely to the spirit of the original, the methods 
of M. Kistemaeckers, the author, verge upon the old- 
fashioned in the disclosure of his plot. Narrative—the 
snare of the dramatist—is employed to a surprising 
extent; the story is “told” to the audience less by 
dramatic dialogue than by often lengthy talk between 
two of the characters. We are given the history of 
Monique Felt’s estrangement from her husband in a 
long interview between her and Monseigneur Jussey : 
Lieut.-Colonel Felt relates to his wife the story of 
Glogau, banker and spy; and other instances will strike 
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the critical listener as the play progresses. 
with the legitimate drama, some of the speeches in 
“The Turning-Point” need cutting down, and the con- 
tinual switching of interest from theme to theme in the 
first act—which is a kind of prologue—needs regulating 
to avoid the inevitable jerky effect which it produces. 
Considered apart from these flaws, which have to do 
with construction and not with presentation, the play 
has its finely conceived scenes and its really great 
moments; and in spite of the fact that its emotional 
climax comes in the second act—a method which not 


many present-day writers would dare to adopt—the | 


third act is both necessary and illuminating. Felt is in 
the grip of Glogau, the banker; he is also temporarily 
at cross-purposes with his wife, who has rashly en- 
couraged a lover, in despair at his seeming indifference 
and preoccupation. Felt, in a sudden passion of 
patriotism and horror, strangles Glogau on learning that 
he is a spy; and the confession of this to his wife acts 
as a wind upon her smouldering love for him and brings 
about a reconciliation. This confession and its tempest 
of emotion—almost nullified by the tapping of her lover 
at the door and the consequent temporary revulsion of 
feeling on the part of Felt—constitutes the whole of 
the second act. Obviously, here we have material 
ripe for the fiercest form of melodrama. Sentence 
after sentence suggests it: “I do understand,” says 
Monique, drawing herself up—“I am a soldier's daugh- 
ter!” “T killed him!” breathes Felt hoarsely. “You 
did night!” cries Monique. “Don’t lie to me again,” 
shouts Felt, suspecting the tapping at the door, “or I 
shall kill you!” “Kill me!” retorts Monique, defiantly 
facing him. So the tremendous scene goes on; and 
only the superb art of Sir George Alexander and Miss 
Ethel Irving in these principal parts saved it from being 
hysterical and crude. As played by them, it kept within 
the bounds of art; what it might become in the hands 
of less experienced exponents we hardly know, so cer- 
tain is it that at a touch from clumsy performers the 
highest tragedy topples into comedy. 

With this over, there was still some excellent material 
left for the final act. Beaucourt, the lover, moved to 
become a friend by love of country, exchanges a silent 
and effective handshake with his enemy; Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle bore himself well in this trying part. As Mgr. 
Jussey, the good priest, who reasons with the rebellious 
Monique, Mr. J. D. Beveridge was as impressive as ever, 
and it is a pleasure indeed to see him thus excellently 
confuting certain rumours we had heard to the effect 
that illness would deprive the stage of his fine presence 
and memorable voice. Humour entered in the charac- 
ters of Thérése and de Mauret, well taken by dainty 
Miss Lettice Fairfax and Mr. Athol Stewart in his most 
irresponsible vein. Few opportunities came for Mr. 
Rupert Lister as the host, Stettin; but in the rather 
glum and thankless part of Glogau Mr. Vivian Reynolds 
achieved the gentlemanly villain—especially good was 
he as the spider in whose web Felt was visibly 
struggling. 


In conclusion, it may be taken as proof of the skill 
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of Sir George Alexander and Miss Ethel Irving that 
we hardly know whether we like them best in tragedy 
or comedy, having seen them in both. In “ The 
Turning-Point” we miss very much that whimsical, 
inimitable smile of Sir George Alexander—the smile 
that sets us so beautifully in tune with him; we miss, 
too, the extraordinary skill of Miss Irving when ex- 
changing badinage or flying into serio-comic rages. We 
have them here, however, in one of their most strenuous 
exhibitions of the histrionic m#dieu, and in its way it is 
a triumph for them both. W. L. R. 





“Doormats” at Wyndham’s 


THIS is a comedy at once delicate, enthralling, finely 
composed. A novelist who writes very agreeably 
made one of the characters in her latest book 
say that life cannot be arranged like a drama 
and end happily with the last act. But Mr. 
although so sophisticated and subtle a 
writer, can make his play finish very much in the 
same unsatisfactory way as things really do, and still 
give us a charming, fresh, and engrossing comedy. Noel 
Gale, Mr. du Maurier, and his wife Leila, Miss Lohr, 
are young and happy, but they become disgusted and 
disadjusted because Noel ceases for a moment to wish 
to be the particular sort of doormat person on which 
Leila can stamp at pleasure. This distaste is to some 











extent brought about by Uncle Rufus, Mr. Alfred 
Bishop, and Aunt Josephine, Miss: Nina Boucicault, who 
are also boot and doormat respectively, and who 
have some influence on the affairs of the younger 
people. Noel goes to America; Leila carries a good 
deal further a pretty lively flirtation, already well started, 
with Captain Harding, Mr. Dawson Millward. Jealousy 
and suggested divorce and all sorts of squabbles follow 
on Noel’s return. But Mr. Davies, with the lightest 
hand, the most admirable skill, patches matters up for 
the young people, eliminates the somewhat serious 
factor, Captain Harding, and we are left to suppose, if 
we like, that Leila and Noel will be happy—only one 
knows better, of course. 

Each of the five parts in this comedy is delightfully 
played. But Miss Boucicault, as ever, shows the most 
absolute charm and that touch of genius which has 
always enabled her to play upon the feelings of her 
audience with a fine certitude and a personal note of 
appeal which would be almost too poignant were it not 
restrained by her complete and delicate sense of art 
Although Aunt Josephine is by no means the most im- 
portant part in the play, while she is on the stage she 
holds the attention and touches the secret emotions of 
the heart by her every movement and every tone of 
her tired voice. All playgoers know that Miss Bouci- 
cault is one of the few English actresses gifted with 
the sacred fire, that she can endow both comedy and 
pathos with equal charm and thrill us at will, and yet 
her gentle, elderly, wise Aunt Josephine is a revelation 

in grace, a surprise of sympathetic 2nd quiet beauty. 
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Lucky Mr. Davies to have his character so wonderfully 
portrayed! But, then, the author is fortunate in every 
way. Miss Lohr is more attractive than before. Her 
art is more felt, she is more entirely within the character 
she plays than hitherto. And she also looks more de- 
hghtful and wears her beautiful dresses with a touch of 
Parisian taste. 

As the amusing and peculiar type of stamping boot, 
Uncle Rufus, Mr. Alfred Bishop is as good as ever, as 
simple, as real, as direct and convincing as in any part 
he has ever played. There is no greater praise. Mr. 
Millward plays his adventurous soldier with skill; he is 
well in the picture. Mr. du Maurier may strain his im- 
mense popularity a little, but he, as Mr. Stephen Phillips 
said the other day, in a different connection, is quite 
good enough for the dramatic critics—or, as we should 
say, the critics of the drama. No one will be bored at 
Wyndham’s. Farce and the serious affairs of the world 
are blended in “ Doormats” much as they are in life— 
except that everyday existence leaves out the cleverness 
and delicacy of Mr. Davies’s method and the old rose, 
yester-year charm of Miss Boucicault’s Aunt Josephine. 

EGAN MEW. 





The Horse and War 
By R. J. TURNER. 


HE importance of the above question has been 
forcibly brought to the front by a consideration 

of the recent manceuvres in the Eastern counties. The 
possibility of a mechanical substitute for the horse in 


warfare must be terrible to contemplate by those be-. 


longing to the first and second arms of the Service, 
reared as they have been in its splendid traditions, and 
naturally warmly attached to the magnificent artillery 
batteries and cavalry regiments of to-day. It must 
almost seem to them sacrilege that the splendidly-trained 
animals so long associated with British victories should 
be replaced by the insignificant if not undignified bicycle 
or motor-cycle, or even by the more imposing motor-car. 
But, “other times other manners.” 

It cannot be concealed that of recent years motor 
traction has entered more and more into the practical 
work of the Army. Beginning with cars for the general 
officers commanding and their staff, the commissariat has 
gradually availed itself of the new power, and now that 
the motor-cycle has been adopted for scouting and de- 
spatches with whole battalions of cyclists, is it not only 
a question of time before the whole system, especially in 
the light of the advent of the aeroplane, must be re- 
considered? For what, after all, is the real desideratum 


m modern warfare? Is it not speed, whereby a com-° 


mander in the field may effect a rapid change in his 
forces to checkmate the enemy who by means of his air 
‘scouts has been fully advised of his position? For this 


purpose the limits of the horse are circumscribed and 
clearly defined. It was in evidence over and over again 
in the recent war game that the cavalry after a march of 
thirty miles arrived in no condition to attack. The 








movements of the guns are also limited by the endurance 
of their teams. The infantry after a thirty-mile tramp, 
in spite of indefatigable energy, cannot be expected to be 
at their best either in shooting or in point of resistance. 
On the other hand, we find in the manceuvres referred to 
that the bodies of cyclists, mostly Territorials, arrived 
fresh on the scene in time to save the position, and 
their condition and celerity called forth the encomiums 
of the umpires. Does not this point to increased motor 
facilities for all arms? Of course, there are difficulties. 
Can a motor be constructed to drag a field gun with its 
ammunition over rough, hilly country? Given sufficient 
power and a strong make of car, with solid tyres, I see 
no reason to doubt that the manufacturer would be equal 
to the occasion and could guarantee a motor that would 
haul a gun wherever horses could go. 

The same difficulty would have to be overcome in 
regard to the cavalry. Doubtless the mounted man un- 
encumbered by a gun can get over country almost im- 
possible to the artillery, but a strong, powerful make of 
motor cycle would take some beating, even on broken 
ground. After all, the chief use of cavalry is to act as a 
screen for operations. As a rule, they stick to the roads, 
where the cycle would score. Even if cavalry were 
tempted to make a short cut across country to take up 
a special position, the chances are that the speedy cycle 
on the more circuitous road would arrive before them. 


But it is not only a question of a new mount for the 
horse soldier. Everything points to a speedy mode of 
transit for the infantry as well. We have seen a gradual 
increase in mounted infantry as a means of quick loco- 
motion. It would only mean an extension of this prin- 
ciple. While granting obvious disadvantages, look at 
the advantages of an entire army on wheels. With the 
motor cycle distance is no object. An army would be 
practically independent of the troop-train. For the horse 
soldier the serious and troublesome question of forage 
disappears. A reserve of petrol could easily be carried 
on the machine, while depots and reserve tanks would 
continue the supply. Relieved of his weight of accoutre- 
ments, accentuated by long marches, the soldier arrives 
at his objective strong and fit. His machine would enable 
him to carry a large supply of ammunition, and extra 
rations if desired, thus making him largely independent 
of the slower motor wagons. His mobility and radius of 
action would be enormously increased, and there is no 
reason to suppose that casualties en route from tyre 
troubles would exceed those from lameness and fatigue 
under present conditions. 

From the artillery and cavalry point of view the motor 
would prove a much smaller and more difficult mark for 
the enemy. The mortality among battery teams as 
compared with injury to a motor is purely a matter of 
conjecture, but it is not too much to claim that the 
chances of a gun with motor attachment being put out 
of action is not greater than the destruction of sIx 
horses. In the case of cavalry the margin of safety 
must surely be admitted to be on the side of the motor 
cycle, which has the further advantage of being able to 
be discarded or concealed when required without deplet- 
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ing a certain proportion of the fighting strength for look- | 


ing after the horses. From the humanitarian point of 


view, the gain would be enormous. When one considers | 


the mortality and fearful suffering of the horse in action 
even the strongest advocate of the friend of man for 


war purposes ought to be glad to see the mechanical 
substitute. 


As regards cost, initially there would not be much to 
choose, so far as the mounted arm is concerned, between 
the horse and the motor cycle; but there ought to be a 
great saving in upkeep in favour of the latter. The horse 
has to be fed every day, whether on duty or not; the 
cycle is only a consumer when in use. Of course, if 
the infantry had to be provided with machines the cost 
would add considerably to the Army Estimates, whether 
a motor or an ordinary cycle were introduced. On the 
other hand, the saving in footgear would go towards the 
cost of petrol. The noise of the motor cycle is a factor 
which would have to be eliminated if success is to attend 
scouting and secret movements, but what has been over- 
come in the case of the motor-car and motor-omnibus 
may surely be accomplished with the cycle. 


It is quite true that the cycle would be at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with the horse when hedges or brooks 
had to be negotiated, but, after all, in practice are not 
such obstacles more than often circumvented, and, while 
it might be necessary to trundle a motor cycle over a 
freshly-ploughed field if the furrows ran the wrong way, 
the soldier and his machine would be quite as fit at 
the other end as the horse. It is no longer con- 
sidered useful, in this country at any rate, to employ 
cavalry in shock tactics, and we saw that in East Anglia 
the splendid cavalry brigades hardly ever took the offen- 
sive, but even in this capacity I question if, given suit- 
able ground, a charge of 400 motor cycles rushing at 40 
miles per hour would not be more effective than a regi- 
ment of lancers with their greater weight but slower 
speed. The practical soldier will doubtless find many 
objections to such a change, but the position must be 
reviewed in the light of modern tactics. Speaking 
generally, is it not the rifle and the gun which 
decide the battle? Are not the sword and lance 
too often mere spectators? Is it not the com- 
mander who can bring up his supports quickest or who 
can outflank before the enemy can extend his position 
who wins? For such purposes is not the cycle a better 
medium than the horse and speedier than the foot sol- 
dier? That is the question in a nutshell. Whether the 
day will ever come when the British Army will move 
entirely on wheels remains to be seen. I do not venture 
to dogmatise on the subject, but I do submit that, faced 
with the gradual disappearance of the horse for all kinds 
of traction, we cannot afford to ignore the advance of 
mechanical traction in respect of our fighting force. And 
while one would deprecate any action which would dim 
the splendid traditions of the Army, we have also to 
consider whether increased efficiency would not be 


attained by a more general adoption of the mechanical 
mount. 





The Literary Traveller 
By W. H. KOEBEL. 

HE average Londoner—by which I mean that re- 
presentative of the middle classes who attends to 
a daily business and who has settled himself down into 
the necessary groove for its pursuit—has only a faint 
conception of the magnetic power which his own capi- 
tal exercises on foreigners. Yet during August and 
September the really imposing number of the tourists, 
red guide-book in hand, fails to appear remarkable 
merely on account of the crowds of local humanity 
among which they find themselves, notwithstanding the 
fact that London is in many quarters held to be 
“empty” at that time of the year. A point of greater 
interest, however, than that of mere numbers is the 
growing cosmopolitanism of these summer visitors. We 
have long been accustomed to the varied and variegated 
influx of British subjects from all quarters of the globe. 
The very street arabs have become 4/asé in such matters 
as turbans and pigtails. The great increase, however, 
in the number of the tourists from the newer countries 
of the world has been far less noticeable, for 
the simple reason that the personalities of these 
are far less salient and exotic. Side by side 
with the American who has now for so long 
constituted a standing dish, there is now the traveller 
from Central and South America, and from various of 
those other lands whose newly-found riches permit 
travel not only in comfort but in luxury of a kind to 
which the majority of European travellers are quite un- 
accustomed. Not a few of the London hotels have 
cause to welcome the advent of these with rejoicing ; 
for the average South American, coming as he does 
from a land of dear living, is remarkably free with his 

money when on pleasure bent. 

* * * 

This new phase of South American travel has now 
attained to a quite important point. Although many 
other Republics are responsible for the sending of a 
number of representatives, it is from Argentina that at 
the present moment the great majority come. The 
cosmopolitanism of these latter is now very marked. 
Indeed, you may count with some certainty on seeing 
the same faces in many parts of the world year after 
year. In three hotels which I have in mind this is more 
especially the case. The three in question are the 
Plaza, in Buenos Aires; the Piccadilly, in London; and 
the Chatham, in Paris. It is true that for residential 
purposes the latter is not quite so sought by Argentines 
as the Majestic; but it has specialised in the afternoon 
teas which are now so dear to these visitors. It is the 
afternoon-tea function which supplies the chief link be- 
tween the three hotels. Not only will you see many a 
face in each with which you have become familiarised 
in the other two, but you will find a curious similarity 
in the waiters, cakes, musicians, and tunes of all three. 
Now this is cosmopolitanism in its widest sense, and 
there is no doubt that the world is growing very small. 
It is something to have even a joint rendezvous in 
London and Paris; but when Buenos Aires is thrown in 
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some very serious and conscientious travelling is im- 
plied. It is even more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that about a dozen years ago Buenos Aires was 
popularly held to be little beyond a haunt of Indians 
and jaguars! 

* * * 

{ have just received some enthusiastic accounts of 
wanderings in Finland on the part of two distinct per- 
sons who have recently returned from exploring the 
land of forests, lakes, rivers, and islands. Both versions 
are equally eulogistic, and the praise of both scenery 
and inhabitants justly unstinted. At the present moment 
there is no doubt that the traveller who penetrates well 
into the interior of Finland, and thence passes north- 
wards to somewhere within reasonable distance of the 
Arctic circle returns to his home circle wearing some- 
thing of the air of a pioneer. This pose is in a sense a 
luxury, since in the majority of the Finnish districts the 
accommodation is good, and the steamers which ply 
along the rivers are roomy and excellent. The fact 
remains, however, that Finland, so far as the average 
British travelling public is concerned, remains a 
strangely unknown land, and he who returns from a 
summer visit to that pleasant country rejoices in certain 
advantages over his fellow-travellers who have confined 
themselves to the better-beaten tracks which it would 
be a loss of opportunity to forgo. Whether this state 
of affairs will last for long is doubtful. The recently- 
instituted visits of the tourist steamers to the northern 
capitals have had the effect of breaking a considerable 
amount of new ground, and as a result inland tours in 
northern Europe bid fair soon to become popular. 

* * * 

Another portion of Europe which during the past two 
or three years has opened its gates—not very widely— 
to the casual traveller is the land of the Balkans. Here, 
of course, the circumstances are very different ; for the 
countries of the Near East are very little concerned 
with the civilisation of Finland. The tourist who 
attempts the Balkans may indeed count upon some 
experiences which do not fall to the lot of the ordinary 
person who indulges in a summer holiday. He may 
take it as an axiom that both accommodation and local 
humanity in these regions are frequently attended by 
an unpleasant degree of the unexpected. It is not in 
my province here to “ puff” books—least of all those by 
authors with whom I am personally unacquainted !—but 
a country which is responsible for so fascinating a work 
as that of Mr. Roy Trevor's “My Balkan Tour” has an 
astonishing amount to be said in its favour. This 
applies perhaps to its landscape rather than to its human 
elements. Nevertheless, in the present circumstances, 
it looks very much as though these wild mountains weré 
to be closed again altogether, and that it would be some 
time ere the inhabitants may be startled by the horn 
of a motor—for it was in one of these cars that Mr. 
Trevor succeeded in penetrating to the fastnesses where 
Christian and Mussulman wage a very uneasy life side 
by side. Still, one never knows. There may be a 


future Switzerland in the Near East. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 
By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 
N”: so long ago, if anyone wanted a cheap 
advertisement, all he had to do the night before 
a Session opened was to be outside the door of the 
House about 10 pm. It meant a dreary wait for two 
hours in the dark, enlivened by the appearance from 


time to time of other furtive conspirators, who were dis- 
appointed at finding that they had been fore- 


stalled. An aged janitor kept careful note of 
the order in which these early, or rather late, 
birds arrived, and when Big Ben had finished 


striking 12 they were admitted, solemnly took their 
seats, and went home to bed. The journalists called a 
little later, collected the names for publication, and the 
following morning Mr. Jones saw with pride that he 
had been there first, while his constituents, not quite 
understanding how it was done, said: “How keen our 
member is! Did you notice he was there first?” This 
easy but effective advertisement has been abolished by 
the simple expedient of not opening the door until 8 a.m. 
on the day the House assembles, so now Mr. Jones has 
to be there at 6 or 7 to be sure of pride of place, and 
the competition has fallen off. People do not like early 
rising, even in a noble cause. 

On this occasion young Alan Burgoyne achieved the 
honour, but the majority of us did not appear until 2.30. 
Genial Inspector Scantlebury, to the regret of many, 
was not there to shout in his well-known stentorian 
tones, “ Hats off, strangers!” as the Speaker’s procession 
passed through the Lobby at 2.45, but was very well 
imitated by his successor, Inspector Rogers. It struck 
me that the cheers for the various leaders seemed some- 
what perfunctory. Asquith was not there, “owing to 
a slight indisposition,” and Bonar Law modestly slipped 
in almost unobserved. 
questions on the paper, but these were supplemented 
by far more of which “ private notice had been given.” 
Edward Grey, in his best sphinx-like manner, gave a 
colourless account of the position in the Balkans: Tur- 
key was ready to give reforms, if the bayonets were 
removed from her throat, while the bayonet holders 
declare that, if once they remove the bayonets, they 
very much doubt if she will perform her promise. !t 
looks like a deadlock which may lead to an explosion 
any minute. 

A persistent Irish member kept on reading out and re- 
peating long questions about the embargo on Irish cattle, 
while Joynson-Hicks was curious to know whether the 
Prime Minister approved of Winston’s idea of 4 
Heptarchy. Lloyd George, who was in charge in the 
absence of the Prime Minister, declared that the First 
Lord had expressly stated that he was “ only speaking h's 
own thoughts,” and declined to be drawn as to whether 
the Cabinet or he personally agreed with his views. 

The new members were next ushered in. The Rev. 
Towyn Jones (a spell-binder) is a weird-looking indivi- 
dual, with more long, lank black hair over his eyes than 
even Masterman. Everybody was glad to see Randles 


There were only a dozen 
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back, but a mighty cheer went up when Hope, from 
Midlothian, appeared. It was the first sign of animation 
that the House had shown. Leslie Scott then opened 
his brief on behalf of the shipowners on the 7 2tanic 
report. From the copiousness of his notes it was clear 
that he was not going to be brief; so everybody filed 
out to exchange greetings in the Lobby and discuss the 
prospects of the Government. There was a curious 
latent stillness in the political air; you can never mis- 
take it. The stillness that portends the storm, which 
is expected to break on Thursday next when the allot- 
ment for time for the Home Rule Bill is discussed. 
The outrageous time-table was issued later in the 
evening, but I will not stay to comment on it now. On 
Tuesday, when the newspaper boys were bawling out 
that war had been declared, Sir Edward Grey stated that 
he had no official information, after which strange ad- 
mission Percy Illingworth, the new Radical Chief Whip, 
opened with a bad break, and it required all the in- 
genuity of the Speaker and Mr. Lloyd George to rescue 
him. He tried to take a short cut by putting down an 
omnibus motion that the Government should have pre- 
cedence of all other business for Wednesday and Friday 
and also to suspend the 11 o'clock rule. Bob Cecil, ever 
alert, asked if this were in order. The Speaker answered 
the question, and cleverly evaded it by cutting the 
motion in two. The first part was then divided on, and 
Lloyd George accepted Banbury’s amendment to “re- 
strict” the motion until “to-morrow only,” on the principle 
that “sufficient for the day,” etc. After this a thin House 
of devoted Scotsmen settled down to the report stage 
of the Scottish Temperance Bill, which most of us, I 
fear, have forgotten all about. 


McKinnon Wood, McKinnon Wood, 
If only but McKinnon could 


assume the Parliamentary manner, sigh his friends. 
He is awkward and blustering, and “acts as if he were 
still leading the Progressives on the L.C.C.,” observed 
a Radical, when he took charge of the Bill. The debate, 
which did not end until a quarter to one, was illumined 
by some flashes of Scotch humour, but on the whole 
the two opening days have been dull. This is 
thoroughly characteristic of the House of Commons on 
the eve of a big battle. 








Art and Life—I 


By HALDANE MACFALL. 


A? I was writing the following lines there appeared 
in these columns a couple of essays on “ Art and 
Imitation” which prove the necessity for the writing. Mr. 
John Rivers comes closer to the significance of Art than 
1s usual; but he is so impeded by several fallacies as 
regards the basic significance of art, and the relation of 
life to art, his sincere mind is so led astray by these 
fallacies, so deep rooted in the writings of philosophers, 


that he cannot shake free from his tyrants; and he who | 
would understand the prodigious importance of art to | 


EE st 


human life must go through the fire of fearless truth and 
rid himself of centuries of philosophic dross. 


It happens to lie within the compass of what 
[ was about to write to prove that Art has 
nothing to do with Imitation, or, to put it more 
explicitly perhaps, that Imitation is no condition 
of Art—therefore the “problem” of Imitation 
does not exist; far less does it present “insuperable 
difficulties.” We may, and often do, “receive impres- 
sions” from art “hitherto unknown to us.” The arts do 
not “draw their materials from nature”; they use the 
forms of nature whereby to utter their emotional signi- 
ficance ; and the confusion of means and end ensues. If 
any modern had said what Aristotle said in his 29th 
problem he would have been rightly accounted a fool ; 
for it is absolutely false that “sound and sound alone 
of sensuous perceptions has moral character”; nor has 
music “smell nor taste” any more than colour has smell 
or taste, and he who would try to force sound to utter 
the sensations of smell or taste which are outside the 


‘realm of hearing would be debauching music at its 


source; and music, so far from having a monopoly in 
uttering “character,” is by no means the most powerful 
of the arts in such faculty. Why this eternal awestruck 
attitude of reverence before Aristotle? Mr. Rivers forth- 
with seeks for definitions of emotions in the philoso- 
phers; but emotion is too wide to be counted and 
docketed. Everything that is felt is emotion; but to 
avoid all mistake, and to prove the prodigious realm of 
art, let us make a verb “to sense,” and speak of 
“sensing” instead of emotion, which has come to have 
lost a good deal of its meaning by belittlement. 


To show how narrowed the word has become in mean- 
ing Mr. Rivers sets up the untenable doctrine that all 
“emotion has only two phases,” which are “ joy and sad- 
ness in varying proportions.” This fallacy has more to 
do with the misunderstanding and belittling of art than 
all the many fallacies put together. But if we use 
“sensing” we rid ourselves of a serious danger from the 
start. Mr. Rivers hunts this tattered slipper of “joy 
and sadness,” and, as all must who suffer from the 
fallacy, wastes breath on trying to compromise by seek- 
ing “ pleasant sadness”—it is the veriest logic-chopping ; 
but as all this has no concern with art what- 
soever, as the other old fallacy of Beauty has 
no concern with art whatsoever, we need not 
here pursue it very much further. Art has no 
essential concern with creating pleasure, far less with 
creating “ pleasurable pain,” therefore to hunt for plea- 
sure in the acts of sympathy or of sadness is futile. 

Another most dangerous phrase, however, employed 
by Mr. Rivers is the philosophic fallacy that has grown 
about the words “sensual pleasures’—into which he 
himself falls. The function of art is not to be “sensual” 
any more than it is to give “pleasure”—its function is 
far vaster, far closer to life, it is to “sense”—the which 





is a far different thing. “Sensual” has come to have a 
base meaning, or, let us say, a narrowed meaning; and 
it is to avoid confusion with “emotionalism” and with 
“sensuality ” that I use the word “sensing.” And how 
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can he maintain for a moment, in face of overwhelming 
proofs to the contrary, that “the pleasures of Art” have 
a reverse effect to the “coarsening effect upon the soul 
of sensual pleasure”? Surely this is to narrow Art toa 
mere parochial concern! The power of Art to debase 
is as deep as the foulest senses of man can sink, other- 
wise the power of Art to reach the loftiest senses of 
man would be lowered. The height to which a man 
may rise can only be measured by the depths to which 
he can fall. Ruskin’s theory that no great artist can 
be a bad man is in keeping with his sentimental, shallow 
concept of art. Some men of genius have been feul 
rogues. Perhaps the most difficult of all the fallacies 
which we have to shed in coming to grips with the basic 
significance of art is that which Mr. Rivers asserts con- 
cerning the Greeks, for the high achievement of the 
Greeks has cast its spell upon us for ever. To “take 
pleasure in the contemplation of pain” is a foul act, and 
an act that has no essence in Art. It is the province of 
Art to show pain to be pain, and to make us feel pain 
in the contemplation of it. The Art that essays to show 
pain to be anything else than pain utters a lie: and vital 
art cannot lie. The achievement of the Greeks in the 
Arts was an intense and perfect achievement, but 
it was narrow. Its whole significance is that 
wu uttered the genius of the Greeks and the age of 
Greece. The Greeks lacked certain great human quali- 
ties—they markedly lacked pity—and their art expresses 
that fact. It is to the undying credit of Greece that she 
uttered herself. But whilst the professors tell us much 
about the great qualities of Greek art, they are mute 
about its manifold imitations. Far greater artists have 
created their art than any that Greece bred. And it is 
one of the pitiful drawbacks of a great achievement like 
that of Greece and Florence that their very mastery 
casts a blight of mimicry upon the future endeavour. 
But we are coming to that. 

Before we can get even an elementary concept of the 
basic significance of art it is necessary to get some rough 
idea of what we mean by Life. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


THE WAR IN THE ‘BALKANS. 
October 9, 1912. 
i Montenegrin declaration of war upon Turkey 
at a moment when the Powers were about to 
intervene came as a shock to Europe. Until then there 
seemed to be a fair prospect that, after all, peace in the 
Balkans would be maintained, and, although the pro- 


nouncements of diplomatists on the situation were natu- 


rally very guarded, it was evident that the restoration 
of the European Concert fad appreciably improved the 
outlook. As yet the exact significance to be attached 
to the belligerent attitude of Montenegro is not by any 
means clear. In most quarters there is a disposition to 
regard it as the opening move which is to involve the 





Confederated Balkan States in a war against the Otto- 
man Empire. Any hour may bring forth hostilities in 
other directions. 

In the meantime it is pointed out that the effect of 
Montenegro’s action will cause some confusion in the 
Turkish organisation, and may conceivably lead to the 
withdrawal of troops from other parts, thus, when the 
proper time comes, facilitating an advance of Bulgarian 
and Servian armies along the road to Constantinople. 
Viewed, however, from a serious military standpoint, it 
cannot be pretended that the action of Montenegro will 
radically alter any plans the Turks may have devised. 

No doubt the latter will wisely restrict their activities 
to defensive measures along the frontier. To attempt 
an invasion, even were they in a position to do so, would 


require a large army, and in any circumstances would 


be a risky undertaking. For every man in Montenegro 
is a mountaineer and a sharpshooter, while a large pro- 
portion of the women know how to handle the rifle. 
Should Turkey, as Europe now considers inevitable, be- 
come embroiled with other Balkan States, then Mon- 
tenegro will indeed have proved a very painful thorn in 
her stricken side. But, as I have already pointed out, in 
spite of the gravity of the general situation, seemingly 
hopeless on the surface, the real motives that lay at the 
root of Montenegro’s action remain obscure. Apart 
altogether from the community of interests which bind 
her to neighbouring States, she has always had her own 
quarrels with the Porte, as, for example, the perennial 
frontier disputes and troubles in connection with the 
Albanian tribes. 

If we are to believe the correspondent of the Z¢mes 
at Sofia, usually a well-informed authority, then Mon- 
tenegro is not bound by definite obligations as far as 
other Balkan States are concerned. It may prove to 
be the case that she is attempting to force the hands of 
her neighbours—in other words, to compel them to make 
war upon her hated enemy, the Turk. Again, there may 
be some grounds for the theory advanced that, dis- 
satisfied with the lukewarm proposals of the Powers, the 
so-called League has deputed Montenegro, the most 
favourably placed of its members for such a task, to take 
steps of a nature calculated to convince Turkey and 
Europe that they are in deadly earnest. 

In that event the means may well defeat the end. For 
when the guns speak it is difficult for the comparatively 
feeble voice of diplomacy to make itself heard. More- 
over, the amour propre of Turkey would resent, and 
rightly so, surrender at the bidding of Montenegro rifles. 
Altogether, it is evident that the action of King 
Nicholas and his Government has added gravity to a 
situation already critical. While European diplomacy 
was congratulating itself that the Concert of Powers had 
been resurrected in time to intervene at the eleventh 
hour in the interests of peace, the clock struck twelve 
and the guns went off. 

What the next twenty-four hours will bring forth no 
man can predict. Armies are mobilised and are rapidly 
assembling in strategical centres. There is a wide 
chasm between the compromise offered by the Turks 
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and the minimum requirements of the Balkan States, 
and at the moment the resources of diplomacy are com- 
pletely, and it would seem irreparably, bankrupt. In 
the sudden move of Montenegro is to be found the only 
obscure feature of the situation. For the rest, the 
causes that have produced the present grave crisis are 
plain. And in any consideration of these causes the 
great Powers cannot escape a measure of criticism. After 
much deliberation and not a little waste of time, they 
found themselves in “complete agreement.” 

As this delightful unanimity was brought about at the 
expense of the only policy calculated to ensure peace, 
it is difficult to account for the feeling of optimism 
which it prompted. Russia and Austria, who, it should 
not be forgotten, suspect each other, were deputed on 
behalf of Europe to lecture the Balkan States. That 
the Balkan States had a just grievance against Turkey 
was nowhere denied. They were told, however, in 
language the very vagueness of which gave rise to im- 
mediate distrust, that the Powers would “take in hand ” 
the realisation of reforms. At the same time a warning 
was given that nothing would be done likely to threaten 
the sovereignty of the Sultan or the territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. Moreover, the Powers reserved 
the liberty for a further collective consideration of re- 
forms. That these representations were received with 
scepticism was not to be wondered at. That it could 
ever have been imagined that they would avert the 
danger of the crisis is beyond comprehension. It is be- 
cause in the past similar promises have been made to 
the Balkan States, and have not, in one single instance, 
been kept, that the crisis exists. 

No diplomatic intervention that ignored the all- 
important question of the provision of guarantees that 
Turkey would be held to her word could hope to accom- 
plish success. The “League,” bearing in mind the 
jealousies that are responsible for the insipid character 
of the Powers’ proposals, can afford to pay little heed 
to the threat that no modification of the status quo of 
Turkey in Europe will be allowed, even in the event of 
Turkey’s defeat. The lessons of history tell them that, 
should they be victorious, they will not lack friends. In 
their struggle against the tyranny of Ottoman rule, they 
certainly cannot fail to command the sympathy of all 
individuals who are friends of liberty and upholders of 
justice. Such a circumstance in itself must contribute 
not a little to the confident spirit with which they will 
embark upon the crusade. 





MOTORING 


so Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
is apparently to be allowed no longer to enjoy 
undisturbed its position as the absolute dictator to the 
motor industry in the matter of exhibitions. A scheme 
is on foot for the holding of a separate show at the 
White City, simultaneously with the one at Olympia, 
and even at this late stage it does not seem impossible 
that the rival exhibition will materialise. Its promoters 





state that the proprietors of the White City have agreed 


to lease the Uxbridge entrance halls for the purpose, 


and that many firms have signified their willingness 
to exhibit, provided that a sufficient number of appli- 
cations for space are received to ensure an attractive 
exhibition. 

The R.A.C. has been particularly busy with its certi- 
fied trials during the last few weeks. Perhaps the most 
interesting of those which have either been completed 
recently or are now in progress are a 2,000 miles test 
of a Stewart-Morris paraffin carburetter, a top-gear and 
petrol-consumption trial of a 59.9 R.A.C.-rating six- 
cylinder Napier from London to Edinburgh and back, 
and a 5,000 miles trial of a new tyre, called the Stelastic, 
the last mentioned of which is still in progress. 


Official certificates of performance have just been 
issued by the Royal Automobile Club in respect to the 
Stewart-Morris and Napier trials, and the latter will 
be analysed with special interest by motorists in view 
of the great attention now being given to paraffin as 
a possible substitute for petrol. Taken altogether, the 
paraffin trial seems to have been but moderately satis- 
factory. Out of 27 attempts to start the engine on 
paraffin alone, 23 were successful, and out of 21 times 
when it was started upon petrol, it stopped when the 
change to paraffin was made, but was subsequently re- 
started on the latter fuel. It would appear from this 
that the problem of reliable starting on paraffin has not 
yet been finally solved, and also that the system of 
starting on petrol and changing to the heavier fuel is 
still imperfect. It should be mentioned that the car 
used in the trial was the 27.3-h.p. (R.A.C. rating) Path- 
finder, and that in the road portion of the trial (1,000 
miles) the paraffin consumption was 20.91 miles per 
gallon, plus about a gallon of petrol for starting On 
the Brooklands track, where the other 1,000 miles was 
run, the average speed was 35 miles an hour, and the 
paraffin consumption 21.59 miles per gallon, supple- 
mented by about three-quarters of a gallon of petrol. 
It is rather curious that the fuel consumption should 
have been less on the track, where the speed was 35 
m.p.h., than on the road, where it was, of course, kept 
within the legal limit. In any case the trial cannot be 
said to have definitely established the claims of paraffin 
to equal petrol either in efficiency or economy, and the 
advocates of the former will have to show a decidedly 
better performance before the ordinary motorist will 
even consider it as a serious rival to his present fuel. 

With regard to the trial of the Napier, it may be said 
that, according to the official certificate, it was successful 
in every way. Throughout the run from London to 
Edinburgh and back the car was both started and driven 
on top gear entirely. No work or adjustment of any 
kind was done to it, apart from the daily oiling and 
greasing. The fuel consumption averaged 27.65 mpg. 
or 67.55 ton miles per gallon, and in the subsequent 
trial over the flying half-mile at Brooklands the speed 
attained was 75.69 miles per hour. The best perform- 
ance of an American car over a somewhat similar route 
was 21.84 m.p.g., or only 29 ton miles to the gallon, and 
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a speed of 55.92 miles per hour at Brooklands, which 
compared very indifferently with the Napier perform- 
ance. 

The Stelastic tyre referred to above appears to be 
the latest attempt of the inventor to combine in the 
motor tyre the qualities of durability, non-skidding, 
puncture resistance, and resiliency. Its unique feature 
is in the tread, which consists of numerous springs of 
piano wire standing on end and woven into a fabric, 
into which rubber is hydraulically forced at high 
pressure. It is said that there are 90,000 springs in an 
880 by 120 mm. tyre, thus ensuring the compression 
of a large number simultaneously at the point of contact 
with the ground. The amount of wear experienced in 
ordinary running on the road is said to be very slight— 
about a sixteenth of an inch in 1,000 miles. This claim, 
as well as the others made on behalf of the new tyre, 
will be thoroughly tested in the course of the trial 
(5,000 miles) now proceeding, and the certificate of per- 
formance will be awaited with interest by motorists 
generally. R. B. H. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


~~ IF seems useless to discuss Stock Exchange affairs 
] in face of the fact that Montenegro has de- 

clared war against Turkey for, as Sir Roper Park- 
ington has hinted, that little State is only one of the 
pawns used by Russia in her diplomacy. If the war can 
be localised then Great Britain need not heed. She only 
wants Crete. That she will get if a general upheaval 
takes place. In any case, she will allow no one else to 
secure the finest harbour in the Mediterranean. But 
though the nation may not be dragged into war, it will 
require a firm hand at the tiller to steer her through the 
troubled waters ahead. This the gambler knows, and he 
will desert the Stock Exchange if he is wise. No one will 
care either to punt or invest with a war going on in the 
Balkans. At any rate, only fools will behave in such a 
rash manner.. I remember some years ago, when war 
was in the air, the wisest man in the House said to me: 
‘* There is only one thing that is worth anything in days 
of trouble, and that is cash.’’ He spoke truly. Paper is 
of no value when you cannot sell it. We live in an age 
of credit, and to us paper is the same as gold. But war 
destroys credit and we may find our paper promises to 
pay—which is all our scrip is—dishonoured. For when one 
person becomes poor he makes all those dependent upon 
him poor also. I do not wish to pose as a pessimist, but 
we do not quite realise what war means and what may 
result from the Balkan struggle. 


A few bold, or desperate, people have asked for money. 
Perhaps Harrisons and Crossfield got theirs. But the 
Canadian Northern could hardly have expected much re- 
sponse to their offer of Income Bonds, for on the face of 
it the interest was not secure. The Sao Paulo Electric 
issue was an astounding piece of impudence. Yes, that 
is the only word to use. Remember that Sir William 
Mackenzie and his friends sold the Sao Paulo Electric to 
the Brazilian Traction Combine for 5,000,000 dollars. 





They told no one what they were selling. No details of 
assets were disclosed; no certificate of profits. Both here 
and in Canada the amalgamation was received with 
wrath. But holders of Rio Trams and Sao Paulo Trams 
were impotent. Also they were inflamed with greed, and 
many forgot that their own stocks were being watered. 
Thus the deal was consummated, and at once 
the truth is disclosed; the Sao Paulo Electric 
is hard up. It needs £2,000,000 to repay the 
Mackenzie crowd. And _ Brazilian Traction, not 
satisfied with having paid away five million dollars, 
binds itself to go on paying until Sao Paulo Electric cries 
‘‘enough.’’ The whole thing is colossal. The idea could 
only have been born in the brain of a Canadian drunk 
with excessive wealth acquired in a few years. 

Money is at the moment plentiful. Germany got 
through her end of the quarter settlement without any 
trouble, and Paris is full of cash. Here we are also 
plentifully supplied. But a few weeks’ war will soon 
alter that. Rates must rise, and if the fighting goes on 
we must expect a five per cent. rate before Christmas. 
War eats up money, and with trade booming in Great 
Britain and the United States we cannot expect cheap 
money this year. 

FOREIGNERS at the moment are steady, but we must not 
expect them to remain so. Indeed, we must get a very 
serious fall in the near future. I advise my readers to 
unload all their Peruvians. They have had a big rise 
and there is a large ‘‘bull’’ account. It does not seem 
wise to hold any Foreign Stocks at this hour. Aill 
countries will be in the market for loans. Russia may 
keep herself out of the struggle, but she will be clever if 
she does. And Austria is in like plight. Hungarians 
looked cheap a week ago. They appear over-valued with 
a war going on near her frontier. The Tinto dividend 
was good, but no one will care to speculate, even though 
copper itself remains high, and I see little chance of any 
fall. For the strike in the big mines has now extended to 
Nevada Consolidated, and the production of the United 
States will fall away until the great porphyry mines in the 
Bingham Camp get to work again. The Mexican revolu- 
tion has also hung up the big mines like Greene and 
Miami. Thus I think Copper will go up. 


Home Rats should do well if we can keep the peace, for 
our trade is booming and traffics are growing day by day. 
The public will one day realise that a railway at our own 
doors paying us five per cent. on our money is a good 
deal better than some wild-cat scheme at the other end 
of nowhere which promises six or seven per cent. We 
are quite blind to the good things that are to be picked 
up all day long. Great Central traffics grow rapidly and 
the railway will soon make up the big loss it sustained 
last half-year. Therefore, I say, buy the Junior Prefer- 
ence shares in view of the opening up of the Doncaster 
coalfields and the new trade that will come through the 
big docks at Immingham. 

YANKEES are firm. The United States is on the eve 
of one of those outbursts of speculation and booming 
trade that occur once in each decade and make the for- 
tunes of half of the country and end in the ruin of all 
except the very rich and the very cautious. Unions will 
assuredly go to 200 because the traffics are growing and 
the line prospering. Besides, everybody is thinking of 
the big melon that may be cut some day when the 
ordinary shareholders can buy out the preference share- 
holders. Chesapeake profits are also on the up grade, 
and even the Chicago Milwaukee, which the Yankees have 
sold so heavily, are now doing well. Southerns are also 
worth buying, and the latest tip is Atchison. This great 
railway will have a big year, and the price will go up 10 
or 15 dollars. Eries are talked up, and Rocks are one 
of the tips. Indeed, one can hardly go wrong in the 
American market to-day. How long the boom will last I 
don't know, but I can see that one is coming. 
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RuBBER does not look happy. Evidently the Brazilians 
have been unloading some of their stock, and this has 
affected the price of plantation. The East has stopped 
buying shares and London does not want any more 


rubber at all. The reports of the various companies as 
they come out are not startling and there is nothing to 
excite the punter. The Mendaris report will hardly please 
the Lampard crowd, or induce new people to take the 
shares off the hands of the Rubber Trust. 

O1.—The latest news is that the Deep Drillers have 
struck oil at depth at Maikop. It may mean much or it 
may mean little. It is, at any rate, good news, and 
should go far to restore confidence in the Maikop district. 
British Maikop has some plots near the new strike at 
Nephtianaya. But the oil market is very sick indeed, 
and I see little chance of any boom. The promoter 
is busy putting mew shares on the market, and getting 
puffs in all the papers. One must be careful with those 
puffed shares. 

Mines are steady, simply because the whole Stock Ex- 
change has sold short and thus made the market hard. 
The magnates refuse to combine and are now devoting 
the whole of their energies to the discovery of labour- 
saving appliances in order to reduce the labour bill. The 
managers have strict instructions to crush no poor ore, 
which means that returns for the next few months will 
be good. But the public is disgusted with the tactics of 
the crowd and decline to average their huge holdings. In 
the Rhodesian section the Globe and Pheenix shareholders 
are agitating for a new board and a new engineer. The 
Falcon report is good, but has not yet been published. 
No one will look at mines, and I don’t blame them. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Marconi gamble hangs upon the 
debate, and no one knows which way the House will take 
the contract. If it is not confirmed, which I myself think 
most improbable, then we shall see a big slump. The 
A. B. C. people have got a move on and all kinds of tales 
are going round. But on merits the shares are under- 
priced. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


GRAMMAR AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—l am sorry, though not surprised, that Mr. Dixon 
does not understand what I mean. His letter shows 
clearly enough why he does not understand. A man 
goes through the process which we are agreed to call 
recovering from a disease. ‘The change in his condition 
is, in ordinary language, a fact : something which can be 
proved in accordance with the only laws of evidence we 
know of. What that change has been caused by is 
surely not a question of fact at all. He may not have 
had anything the matter with him to begin with. Assum- 
ing that he had, his recovery may have been the result 
of prayer, of his own will power, or of somebody else’s, 
of medical treatment, of the vis medicatrix naturz, or of 
some cause which we so far know nothing about. It is 
open to anybody to believe that the recovery was due to 
anyone, or to any combination of these possible causes ; 
but it is surely evident that any explanation of why he 
recovered must necessarily be a hypothesis, and cannot 
under any circumstances be logically put forward as a 
Statement of fact. The most fervent devotee of medical 


science, however convinced he may be that the recovery 
was due to medical treatment, would hardly deny the 
Possibility of its being due to some non-medical cause. 
What differentiates the Christian Scientist from ordinary 
People is that in his eyes the reason why the man re- 


Covered is just as much a question of fact as his recovery 
is. : 


In this respect, the world at large is, in my opinion, 











making considerable progress towards the light of reason. 
Christian Scientists are, in my opinion, moving in exactly 
the opposite direction. Mr. Dixon says: ‘‘ 1 became 
a Christian Scientist very much, I imagine, as others do.”’ 
What percentage of Christian Scientists does he imagine 
have become Christian Scientists as a result of such a 
process of examination of evidence as he describes? Mr. 
Immo Allen, too, seems to put forward, as of equal 
validity, two propositions differing, not in degree, but in 
kind. That the simplification of English—if it were 
possible—would be a good thing, may, I suppose, be 
looked on as belonging to the realm of fact. The idea 
that the thing is possible is surely a hypothesis in support 
of which no evidence has ever been put forward. 

What possible advantage would there be in being able 
to say “‘I oughted’’? ‘‘Ought’’ having, like other im- 
perfect subjunctives, taken a present meaning. ‘‘ I ought 
to have done”’ is strictly analogous to ‘‘I may have 
done,’’ *‘ | might have done,’’ “I need not have done.”’ 
What more do we want? 

I wish Mr. McLaughlin would explain some of the 
extraordinary things he says. I am not referring to the 
obvious printer’s error in his letter. ‘‘ Conjunctions con- 
nect nouns and pronouns in the same case.’” Does he 
mean that they never do anything else? ‘‘I never knew 
such a coward as him”’ is correct! Of what verb is 
‘“him’’ the object? ‘‘I never knew such as coward as 
he (is)’’ is unpardonable! If Mr. McLaughlin means 
that the omission of the ‘‘is’’ is unpardonable, I am 
rather inclined to agree with him. ‘‘I never saw any- 
body so frightened as he was.’’ Is that unpardonable 
too? And, if so, why? My hypothesis, as distinguished 
from Mr. McLaughlin’s, is that in these sentences “‘as’’ 
connects, not nouns or pronouns, but clauses; and in 
that case the question is, what is the second clause more 
likely to be—‘‘ he is’’ or ‘‘ I knew (know) him to be’’? 
This is quite apart from the question of whether abbrevia- 
tion, entailing, as it necessarily does, uncertainty of 
meaning, is to be recommended in either case. What 
grammatical point Mr. McLaughlin’s four ‘‘correct and 
typical’’ sentences are supposed to illustrate is to me a 
mystery. Would it be pardonable to add ‘‘am”’ or ‘‘was’’ 
or ‘‘ shall be’’ to the first, and ‘‘do’’ to the second? If 
not, why not? And if so, what becomes of the idea about 
conjunctions connecting nouns and pronouns? The third 
and fourth do not seem to me to have any bearing on any 
thing, and I do not think the third would pass muster any- 
where out of Bengal. I am, Sir, etc., T. G. Martin. 

Bradford, October 7, 1912. 





“THAN” AND “AS.” 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—I discussed Mr. Newman Smith’s little difficulty 
in my pamphet on “Simplified English.” The conclusion 
I arrived at in the case of “than” was that it would be 
better to use the objective case after it unless the verb 
were expressed, thus:—‘I am taller than him,” or “I 
am taller than he is”; while we must distinguish between 
“I know her better than [I know] him” and “I know her 
better than he does.” 

The case of “as” to which your correspondent refers 
is a little more difficult. It seems to me that both “I 
never knew such a coward as him” and “I never knew 
such a coward as he’’ may be regarded as correct, ‘‘is’’ 
being supplied in the second case, as remarked in your 
editorial note. 

“T am as tall as he” represents a similar ellipsis. But 
in colloquial language this is often incorrectly rendered 
“TI am as tall as him”—incorrectly, that is, unless we 
make “as” a preposition like “than.”—I am, Sir, your 
obedient Servant, Immo S. ALLEN. 

London Institution, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C. 








BACON IS SHAKESPEARE? 
THE PSALMS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—There is still no proof that Bacon ever assumed 
the name of Shakespeare. Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence 
hits upon two common words, ‘‘ shake’’ and ‘‘ spear ’”’ in 
the 46th Psalm, asserts that Francis Bacon was respon- 
sible for the English used in the authorised version, 
implies that those two words were purposely introduced 
there by Bacon, although they occur in the 46th Psalm in 
the 1539 Great Bible—twenty-one years before Bacon was 
born. However, Sir Edwin’s point is that in the 46th 
Psalm in the A.V. of 1611, ‘‘ shake’”’ is the 46th word 
down, and ‘‘spear’’ the 46th word up, and that that 
arrangement settles the authorship Sir Edwin particu- 
larly states that the number ‘‘ 33”’ spells Bacon’s name 
(B?A’C*O"“N”*), then what is the signification of the 
number ‘‘46”’? 

In 1625 Bacon published a translation of certain Psalms 
into English verse. The following extracts are taken 
from his ro4th Psalm :— 

The Springs doe feed the Rivers all the way, 
And so the Tribute to the Sea repay : 

Running along through many a pleasant field, 
Much fruitfulnesse with the Earth they yield; 
That Know the Beasts and Cattell feeding by, 
Which for to slake the Thirst doe thither hie. 


The Asses wilde that hide in Wildernesse, 
Doe thither come, their Thirst for to refresh. 


And Bread that is all Viands Fermament, 
And gives a firme and solid Nourishment, 
And Wine man’s Spirits for to recreate, 
And Oyle his Face for to exhilarate. 


The holy Storkes that are the Travellers, 
Choose for to dwell and build among the Firs. 
The above is not the style of versification to be found in 
the poems or plays at any period. 
London, E.C. 


Tom ‘Jones. 






THE RIGHT TO WORK. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEmy. 

Sir,—To those who have been watching the progress of 
events in the labour world it has been evident during the 
past two years that non-Union workers have become 
aroused to the importance of maintaining their independ- 
ence. The remarkable evidence given by the non-Union 
witnesses before the Railway Commission last year was 
followed by a report in which Trade Union officials joined 
in expressing the opinion that men should ‘‘ not be per- 
mitted to incite or coerce by threats or any form of in- 
timidation men who desire to give their labour.’’ Then 
we have the happy ending of the London Dock Strike, in 
which the Unions have failed to make it a condition of 
labour that all workers shall become Unionists. 

If the ground that has been gained is to be maintained, 
the non-Unionists must organise in self-defence, for the 
Trade Union Congress has now declared itself in favour 
of Trade Unionists refusing to work with non-Unionists. 

The Committee for Promoting the Formation of Socie- 


ties of Free Workers has been working to this end, and- 


already a number of societies have been established. They 
are to hold their first national conference at Bradford on 
Friday next, when it is intended to form a national society 
of free workers to maintain the principles of personal 
liberty and personal responsibility ; especially to protect 
by every means in its power the rights of individual 
members to live and work in freedom, so long as they do 
nothing to interfere with the enjoyment of a like freedom 
by all others. 
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We appeal to your readers to give their support to the 
committee in the useful work they have undertaken. Con- 
tributions may be sent to the chairman, Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, 7, Pall Mall. The committee is not to be a per- 
manent one, it will retire after the new organisation to be 
founded on Friday has been firmly established. We are, 
yours faithfully, 

Avesury (Orpington), 

Dysart (Grantham), 

Grorce H. Darwin (Cambridge), 
O. F. Ryper (Leeds), 

Ernest E. Wiiuiams (Inner Temple). 

7, Pall Mall, London. 

September 24, 1912. 


THE YULE-TIDE ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—May I place before your generous readers the 
claims of the Poor Children’s Yule-Tide Association, 
which aims at providing Christmas gifts for the poorest 
children of our slums? 

Last year 200 Christmas trees and 61,780 toys went to 
gladden the hearts of these poor little gutter urchins, 
many of whom hardly know what Christmas means. 

It is the earnest wish of the Association, which is now 
a branch of the Ragged School Union, materially to in- 
crease the gifts this year. May I ask your lady readers if 
they would be so good as to start a Working Party, to 
help in making the toys for the children? 

It has been found in past years that knockabout toys, 
made from sheets into dolls and animals, form a welcome 
gift to a poor child. 

All who are willing to help need not be deterred from 
doing so by the expense ; as the money expended in buying 
the designed material for making the toys will, if neces- 
sary, be provided by the Association. 

The work is easy, and most interesting. Full par- 
ticulars will be gladly given by the Hon. Secretary, 32, 
John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, EvELYN DEVONSHIRE. 

Chatsworth, Chesterfield. October 3, 1912. 
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AN AUTHOR'S 82,22 suc" 

the United States, in 
both magazine and book form, to advantage by me. I 
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not double your profits by publication in both countries ? 
Address: Epitror, Box 41, 435 West 119th Street, New York 
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The instantaneous and never failing reliever. Apply lightly upon affected 
part; the pain speedily disappears. 1/14, 2/9 & 4/6 per bottle. 


ATHLETES ee imparts renewed vigour, and no Sports- 


an’s kit is complete without it. 








LEVASCO is pleasant to use, having no oil, poison, or anything harmful 
in its composition. It at once penetrates to the pain centres, 
and drives the uric acid out of the system by natural channels. 

LEVASCO will cure Toothache or Headache in two minutes. 


Once used, always remembered by its speedy results! 


DON’T HESITATE! WHY SUFFER? 
TRY IT NOW AND OBTAIN IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


Post free from only address: 


LEVASGO MANUFACTURING 6CO., 


1ss5, HAMMERSMITH RD. W. 
N.B.—Refuse all substitutes, there is nothing “just as good,”’ and be sure to address as above. 
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